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THE 

GRAND 

PANJANDRUM 

POPS UP 


Campers 



The summer camping season for Guides and others is now nearing its end. The jolly 
expressions of these Guides carrying their kitbags leave no doubt that they consider a 
fortnight under canvas the ideal form ot holiday. 


A FLASH OF MEMORY 

THE GRAND PANJANDRUM 
COMES POPPING UP 

What Happened When the 
Maid Forgot the Soap 

NONSENSE OLDER THAN 
THE NAME OF A PLANET 

Oft in the stilly night, 

Ere slumber's chain' has bound me, 

Fond memory brings the light 
Of other days around ,. me. 

A very gracious lady writes to the 
C.N. gaily saying that she takes it in 
because, being S8 years old, she is in 
her second childhood, and asks us to 
tell her where to find a quotation she 
heard when she was in her first. 

A Bewildering Passage 

Eighty years or more have not robbed 
this delightful old lady o£ her memory, 
for she has got the quotation nearly 
right. The whole of it should run : 

So she went into the garden to cut a 
cabbage leaf, to make an apple pie ; and 
at the same time a great she-bear, coming 
up the street, pops its head into the shop — 
What! no soap? So he died, and she 
very imprudently married the barber; 
and there were present the Picninnies. 
and the Joblillies, and the Garyulies, and 
the Grand Panjandrum himself, with 
the little round button at top ; and tfiev 
all fell to playing the game of catch-as- 
catch-can till the gunpowder ran out 
at the heels of their boots. 

The first time the writer saw this 
bewildering passage -was in a book of 
illustrations by Randolph Caldecott, 
and he would rather not remember 
how 7 many years that was ago ; but 
this dear lady who is 88 years young 
heard it long before Randolph Calde¬ 
cott drew his jolly pictures. 

Before Waterloo 

She heard it in her childhood’s days, 
she thinks from her father, Sir John 
Herschel, or her brother Alexander; 
w'ho both were fond of picking up such 
nonsense and thoroughly enjoyed it. 
And this grave Sir John Herschel who 
thoroughly enjoyed a little nonsense 
was Senior Wrangler at Cambridge 
before Waterloo was fought, and followed 
in the steps of his father (the great Sir 
William Herschel, who found a planet). 
He completed much of his father’s 
astronomical work. 

Alexander Herschel was an astronomer 
also, and became a great authority 
on comets and the meteor swarms like 
the Leonids and Perseids. Our corre¬ 
spondent writes from Observatory House, 
Slough, so that she, too, perhaps follows 
the stars in tlieir courses. 

But we have not yet answ'ered her 
question about the Grand Panjandrum, 
vdiich she tells us came suddenly into 
her mind the other day after many, 
many years. Her maid had omitted to 
give her a fresh soap tablet, and lo 1 | 


out of the limbo of forgotten things 
came the old farrago of nonsense. The 
words were put into the book by 
Miss Edgeworth on Harry and Lucy, 
and, according to her, they were first 
written by Samuel Foote, who died in 
1777. Foote w r as at a lecture on Memory 
by Charles Macklin, who declared he had 
brought his own memory to such per¬ 
fection that he could repeat anything 
after once reading it. As far as is 
known it was then that this bit of 
nonsense was written, for Samuel Foote, 
a merry fellow who had been an actor, 
a writer of comedy, and had opened the 
Haymarket Theatre, apparently took 
up a piece of paper and wrote out 
this passage as a test for the lecturer, 
handing it to Macklin. at the close of 
the lecture with a request that he would 
read them, and afterwards repeat them 
from memory. 

That is not easy, as anyone will find 
who meets them for the first time, and 
after several times of reading it is hard 
to remember them quite rightly, though 
our old . lady friend at Slough did 
wonderfully well. 


We send our greetings to Sir John 
Herschel’s daughter, and feel that it is 
an odd thing that lines which came into 
the mind of an actor nearly 180 years 
ago, as a memory test, should suddenly 
flash into the recollection of an old lady 
in 1929. Macklin’s lecture was delivered 
in 1754, while Sir William Herschel w T as 
still a musician at Bath, and long before 
he had discovered Uranus. 


A NEST OF WIRES 

Nearly everybody is on the telephone 
nowadays in the. big cities of America, 
and the number of wires that are neces¬ 
sary to link up the multitudes of homes 
with the exchanges has grown to some¬ 
thing tremendous. 

A new telephone cable has just been 
made by the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company which consists of a 
sheath two and a-half inches in diameter, 
containing 1818 pairs of wires. There 
are 18 smaller tubes inside the big cable, 
each of which contains 101 pairs of wires. 

Previously to this, the largest tele¬ 
phone cables contained only 1212 pairs 
of wires. 


DARLINGS OF 
FORTUNE 

A PATHETIC COLONY 

The Lady of the Palace Who 
Drives a Cart to Market 

MISERY FROM THE WAR 

By a Travelling Correspondent 

In the South of France, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the town of Toulon, there 
is a strange and pathetic little colony of 
people, all the more pathetic because 
they are so cheerful and uncomplaining. 

It is a colony of refugees, and its 
members belong almost exclusively to 
the old Russian aristocracy. Pampered 
darlings of fortune all, these men and 
women had, before the war, everything 
that money can buy and high birth give ; 
splendid palaces to live in, lovely clothes 
and jewels to wear, carriages and cars 
to drive about in, the best music, art, 
and literature at their command. Now 
they live in little tumbledown shanties 
and have no other thought or care than 
to earn enough to keep the wolf from 
the door. 

A Celebrated Beauty 

There is one man among them who 
belongs to the family of the late Tsar. 
He bears the, family name of Romanoff. 
His hands are knotted and swollen with 
hard work in the fields, for he is a 
market-gardener in a small way and 
has no other helper than his wife, 

She, a celebrated beauty in the capital 
of her country in the days when it was 
still called St. Petersburg, now drives 
herself to Toulon market three times a 
week in a peasant cart which she after¬ 
wards washes with her own hands. For 
she has a stall in the market-place where 
she sells eggs and butter and cheese. 

Another, the widow of a general who 
fell in the war, goes out by the day as 
a general servant in order to be able to 
feed and educate her child. A third, 
an intimate friend of the late Empress, 
a brilliant, accomplished woman of the 
world, also works as a general servant. 
But there is one, perhaps the saddest 
figure among them all, who, though 
capable and practical as well as an 
exquisite musician, is unable to get 
work because she is so beautiful that 
no one will believe she can be good for 
anything but to be looked at. 

A Brave Front 

She has come to hate her beauty, 
and her only hope is that the hardships 
she is enduring will soon destroy it, so 
that it will no longer stand in the way 
of her earning her bread. Yet she talks 
lightly of her troubles and, like the rest 
of this little colony of exiles, shows a 
brave front to the world. 

As one member of the little colony 
smilingly put it: “We follow the 
example of the French aristocrats in the 
Revolution; if we cannot live like 
gentlemen we can at least die like them.” 
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MILLIE SEES IT 
THROUGH 

NOBLE MRS. FAWCETT 

The Woman’s Leader Who 
Was Never Defeated 

DREAMS COME TRUE 

One evening a little girl sat watching 
her big sisters brush their long hair. 
They talked' of the wonderful things 
they were going to do one day, and 
presently one of them said to the small 
listener : " Women ought to have the 
vote. Millie, you must see to that ! ” ' 

But before she was twenty this little 
lady had married a ...blind man, who 
needed her at every turn. They were 
devoted companions ; they wrote books 
together ; and with her help the Pro¬ 
fessor of Political Economy became a 
Member of Parliament and Postmaster- 
General. < It seemed as if she would 
never carry out the task her sister had 
set her, and yet in the end the'sister’s 
jest proved to bo her great destiny. 

Full of Fun 

Elizabeth Garrett Anderson, the first 
woman doctor, was Millicent Garrett 
Fawcett’s sister, and Josephine Butler, 
the noble social reformer, was her friend, 
so that she could hardly help caring 
from the beginning for the movement 
to give women the rights,of free citizens. 
But not till her husband’s death did she 
give up all her time and thought to the 
cause, and become finally its leader. 

She was full of fun, besides being ex¬ 
tremely intelligent and very patient. 
At the beginning of the campaign she 
and another M.P.’s wife made mild 
little speeches at a meeting. Someone 
referred to it in the House of Commons, 
and said that two ladies had disgraced 
themselves by making a public speech 
in favour of votes for women. Not 
long afterwards Mrs. l'aw'cctt went to a 
dinner party and found that this M.P. 
was to be her neighbour. She went up 
smiling and offered to ask their hostess 
to seat him next to someone who had 
not disgraced herself. He refused, and 
found her a very charming partner. 

Many Disappointments 

When women first asked for the vote 
most of the intelligent men in the 
country were on their side, and it 
seemed as if they would be enfranchised 
very soon. But again and again they 
were disappointed and betrayed, till 
many of them became bitter and some 
of them lest their senses. .Mrs. Fawcett, 
however, never lost her temper or her 
faith, anti she led her forces to victory 
after a campaign of nearly half a century. 

Like the British Tommy, she could 
always see a joke in disaster, and she 
was never defeated. Like all good 
organisers, she did an immense amount 
of work without ever being too busy ; 
it is said that humble office employees 
were astonished at the time she found 
for letters, gifts, and visits when they 
■ were ill. 

Now .Mrs. Fawcett has passed on. She 
lived to sec her daughter “ placed above 
the Senior Wrangler,” to sec women en¬ 
franchised, and to be created a Dame 
of the British Empire. It was a splendid 
eventide for a life full of battle, but her 
life was full of love and laughter too, 
and she saw her dreams come true. 


VITAMINS IN MUMMIES 

Some of us arc apt to think that 
vitamins are very largely things of the 
imagination, but two English doctors 
have recently found traces of ergosterol, 
the parent substance of Vitamin D, 
in the brain of an Egyptian mummy 
buried 1500 years ago. 

Other mummies : have since been 
examined and vitamins have again been 
found in their brains. 


SO THE WORLD 
MOVES ON 

The Twos and Threes 
Gathering Together 

By Oup League Correspondent in Geneva 

From Toronto a lady comes to Geneva 
and tells us what people there are doing 
toward the spread of the peace idea. 

She is secretary of a society which 
gathers men and women from all the 
churches of the city, Roman Catholic, 
Jewish, Protestant, to meet every fort¬ 
night and think of what they may do for 
peace. One meeting-is held in the hall 
of the Roman Catholic church, with a' 
Catholic taking the chair and a Jew 
giving the address. The next is in the 
hall of a Protestant church, with a 
Protestant as chairman and a Catholic 
making the chief speech. The third is in 
a room attached to the Synagogue, with 
a Jew presiding for a Protestant speaker. 
The meetings arc filled to overflowing 
with people of all these creeds, and the 
halls are not large enough to hold all 
who want to come. 

Joined For One Purpose 

On a Tuesday morning at the begin¬ 
ning of every month, in the beautiful 
Gothic chapel of Geneva Cathedral, men 
and women of the many international 
societies of Geneva meet lor a short 
devotional service before the day’s work 
begins. They arc of many nationalities 
anil of mauy shades of thought, but 
they join for the one purpose of seeking 
inspiration for their international work. 

The organ speaks in a language which 
each one understands, hymns arc 
printed in English, French, and German, 
and human voices roll out happily to 
some line time in whatever words are 
most familiar. 

Thus in these meetings where two or 
three are gathered- together the spirit 
of unity and brotherhood becomes a 
force which will in. time move all our 
mountains of misunderstanding, and set 
the world free to follow some glorious 
destiny which we ourselves, unclogged 
by fear or enmity, shall have the power 
to make. 


SOUTHWARD HO! 

The Discovery on the Seas 
Again 

UNKNOWN ANTARCTICA 

Two and a half years will go by before 
the brave barque Discovery, now on her 
way to Antarctic Seas, will be seen again. 
But we shall hear of her all the time. 

The Discovery carries wireless. While 
Sir Douglas Mawson and Mr. J. S. Marr 
(who was Scout Marr when lie first 
sailed with Sliackleton and Captain 
Davis) arc plumbing unknown icy seas 
messages will be flying from them to 
all who listen for tidings of explorers. 

What a change from other voyages 
which the old Discovery has made into 
the unknown 1 In years so near that 
they seem but yesterday Polar ex¬ 
plorers disappeared into the unknown 
and were never heard of till they re¬ 
turned to bring the tale of their triumph 
or their failure. 

Sir Douglas Mawson battled vainly 
once, on an ill-choscn shore, with bliz¬ 
zards that blew exploration out of the 
question. On another occasion, when 
he and Sir Edgeworth David set out to 
find the South Magnetic Pole, they 
would have died on their return journey 
but for an accident which enabled 
Admiral Evans to pick them up. 

Now nearly every day, certainly every 
week, will bring tidings of the pro¬ 
gress the discoverers make in charting 
unknown Antarctic shores and sounding 
unknown Antarctic seas. 


THE FRIEND OF POOR 
WILD THINGS 

Thomas Bellchambers 

A LITTLE COMFORT ACROSS 
THE WORLD 

On behalf of C..N. friends who have 
responded to the Editor’s appeal for 
Mr. Bellchambers, who is lying seriously 
ill at his Sanctuary in the Australian 
wilds, the Editor has cabled Fifty 
Pounds, as a first expression.oLsympathy. 

The Editor will very greatly appre¬ 
ciate any further sums, however small, 
that readers can spare to cheer the 
closing days of Mr. Bellchambers and 
to carry on the work that he is laying 
down. The Sanctuary is to be preserved 
as it is by the son of Mr. Bellchambers, 
and it is greatly in need of support. 

We arc constrained to print these 
lines sent in with a subscription by an 
unknown reader of the C.N. and 
addressed to our old friend now lying 
so ill among the wild things he has kept 
from harm and loved so well. 

To Thomas Bellchambers 

Thrice noble friend of God’s created wild, 
True-hearted lover of all living things, 
Strong in the faith which tender pity brings, 
Believer in God’s rule of justice mild ! 
-Thou, who hast with love the Heavens 
bespanned, 

And read the secret of God’s lovely land; 
Who hast aspired to live beyond Earth's bound, 
And yet a lonely home with beasts and birds 
hast found! 

Thou, who hast lived by God's own unseen 
Hand, 

And felt the light of truth to be thy stay, 

And walked in humbleness from day to day, 
And shed the power of love throughout the 
land! 

Thou, who hast toiled, neglected and apart, 
To save God’s creatures from destructive man, 
And spread thy lore, since first thy life began, 
Of love, and faith, and hope ! 0 trustful heart, 
Lay down thy. labours in assured peace; 
Thy - task is done; prepare for God’s release. 
Thy mighty work of love remains behind, 

A guide' to all who seek, a light to all who find. 

A little help sent now to Mr. Bell- 
chambers (to whom the Editor will 
gladly forward it) will help on one of the 
kindliest works for dumb creatures 
now being carried on anywhere, and the 
Editor strongly commends this appeal. 


THE BUTCHERS AT THEIR 
WORK AGAIN 

The butchers of Somerset and Devon 
arc at their work again. 

A poor stag, driven to exhaustion in 
trying to escape to the sea, was brought 
to bay- at a wire fence at Worthy, 
where a huntsman killed it with a knife. 

M'e take this description of a scene 
at the same hunt from an account 
published in the Manchester Guardian 
by one who was present. 

Ail incident which I witnessed during 
this hunt clearly illustrates the state of 
terror and desperation of a hunted deer. 

Within a few feet of where I stood the 
stag came dashing from the woods. It 
appeared to be terrified and exhausted, 
and its sides were heaving ; it had only- 
one antler, the other having probably 
been torn olf as it had dashed about, 
the woods. A short distance behind 
hounds could bo heard, and also the 
hunter’s horn. 

The stag ran past me and dashed 
head-on against a high wire fence. By 
some chance it forced a breach in the 
fencing and struggled through. By doing 
this, however, the creature had saved 
itself, for the land inside the fencing 
was ground where hunting is apparently 
not permitted. Soon afterwards the 
hunt collected the hounds and withdrew. 

Every friend of humanity and of 
dumb creatures is looking to the 
R.S.P.C.A. to carry out the mandate 
its members have given it to stop for 
ever this shameful cruelty which has now 
become a stain on the face of Somerset. 


EGYPT TO RULE 
HERSELF 

A PROUD OPPORTUNITY 

What the Flag Has Done on 
the Banks of the Nile 

FROM BARBARISM TO 
CIVILISATION 

On the table of the nations have been 
laid the terms of the new agreement 
which Great Britain is willing to make 
with Egy-pt. They are generous. - 

For long years Great Britain has been 
the suzerain of Egypt. Her troops have 
guarded her own rights, there. Till 
lately British officers held the higher 
civil posts in Egy-pt. Now Egypt is to 
govern herself. 

British soldiers will withdraw and guard 
only the Suez Canal, the link that must 
be preserved between England and the 
Dominions overseas. 

Guarding Foreigners 

In the Sudan, which Britain plucked 
from barbarism and from barbarian 
hordes which might at any- moment have 
devastated an unprotected Egy-pt, the 
British garrison remains ; but. as a 
symbol that the Sudan is an outlying 
hinterland of Egypt it has been sug¬ 
gested that an Egyptian regiment should 
be quartered there. 

There is yet one more concession. 
It is that Egypri herself should be 
responsible for the lives and liberties 
of all foreigners in Egypt, Britons 
included. 

The taking over and sufficient guard¬ 
ing of this responsibility is the acid test. 
If Egypt can govern rightly within her 
own borders, with justice to all and 
with malice toward none, then she is 
fit to stand alone. 

Safe for Rich and Poor 

To this pass, if it prove secure, it is 
Great Britain that has brought Egypt. 
When the British flag was raised there 
Egypt was a land of oppression, of 
poverty of the masses of the people, 
of corruption among the governors. 
Britain made, as Kipling said, “ riflemen 
out of mud.” She stiffened the backs 
of the rank and file. She instituted 
justice and fair dealing. She gave 
good law and good judges. She gave 
education. 

By Kitchener’s campaign in the 
Sudan Britain abolished slavery and 
made Egypt safe for the poor man as 
well as for the rich. At Assouan she 
built the great dam which made Lower 
Egypt fertile. 

All these things Britain did for 
Egypt, standing the land of the Nile 
squarely and solidly on its feet. . All 
she looks for now is that Egy-pt shall be 
worthy of the trust reposed in her. 


THINGS SAID 

Golf caddying seems too loafing a sort 
of life. Sir Henry Bowles 

A ten-minute break in the morning 
would save many- workshop accidents. 

Professor Lelean 

We want in England now a Newton, 
a Pitt, a Shaftesbury-, a Tenny-son, and 
many more. Lord Davidson 

I have always thought that people 
whose handwriting is legible are honest 
and agreeable. Mr. Justice Eve 

A generation has been born which 
finds it only necessary to put a penny 
in the slot and all the world is theirs. 

An anonymous writer 
Everybody has been so kind and good 
to me ; I have nothing but kindness and 
goodwill for everybody-. Mr. Rockefeller 
It would be calamitous if you merely 
achieved something Epsteinish, 

Archbishop Downey in discussing 
plans for a new cathedral 
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WALKING IN THE WATER • THE NEW 2 LO • DINNER IN THE CLOUDS 



Surf Riding in London—The popular little outboard motor-boats are now to be seen on the 
lake at the Crystal Palace, where thrilling races and surf-riding exhibitions take placo. 



Walking In the Water—Here we see a demonstration, which took place in Berlin, of a rubber 
suit which enables the wearer to walk in the water by means of fins attached to his feet. 


The New 2 LO—The first station for the Regional Scheme of 
the B.B.C. has been built at Potters Bar, and is now under¬ 
going tests. Here we show the giant masts for the aerial. 




■ s 


The Road to Health—Motor-cycles certainly give speed, but 
a ride on horseback is a far more healthy occupation. These 
girls know how to enjoy a country holiday in Buckinghamshire. 



A Perilous Perch—This picture from Cowes of a man at work 
high above the deck gives a wonderful idea of the enormous 
spread of sail on a modern racing yacht. 



Ring of Roses—Swimming-baths have become very popular this summer. Here is a merry 
party enjoying a game of Ring of Roses in the water at Bushey in Hertfordshire. 


Dinner in the Clouds—Here is a scene In the dining saloon of the Graf Zeppelin which, at tha 
start of its world’s cruise, flew from America to Europe in less than 43 hours. 
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FOUR GRAINS FOR 
A CONTINENT 

A NATURAL MIRACLE 

What Columbus and Cortes 
Gave to the New World 

LAND OF HASTY HARVEST 

There was once a story which used to 
be told for the purpose of twitting the 
smart young men of America on their 
supposed slavish imitation of the smart 
young men of London. 

It was that if a cable announced that 
it was raining in London the youth 
of New York turned up the hem of his 
trousers in order to be instantly in line 
with the fashionable young fellow 
walking Bond Street at the moment. 

It is a fact, and far stranger, that the 
other day the movement of prices of 
corn in Chicago affected the cost of 
bread in mid-Europe. World markets 
have become one, and price fluctuations 
concern all. The latest‘movements of 
the markets and their influence on the 
tables of little homes whose owners 
have never been outside their own 
country have recalled the strange 
manner in which America was first 
enabled to become a factor in the 
general food supply of the world. 

In the Days Before Columbus 

When Columbus arrived in the New 
World wheat was one of the many 
Old World products of which the 
American continent was innocent. It 
had no horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, 
poultry, domesticated dogs or cats, and 
so forth. For cereals the people de¬ 
pended on maize, a native growth which 
they still call corn. 

Supplies had, therefore, to be sent 
from Europe for the support of the 
early conquerors. Among those who 
needed help from Europe was Ferdinand 
Cortes, the man who by feats almost 
without parallel added the great land 
of Mexico to the Spanish crown. 

A Robinson Crusoe Story 

Among the consignments sent out to 
him was a cargo of rice for the use of 
his marvellous little army. The rice 
was unpacked at- the monastery of 
Coriba, where, to their surprise, the 
monks found four grains of wheat. 

These four grains they separated 
from the rice, planted in a shallow pan, 
watered and tended and saw grow to 
full ears as good grains should. The 
result was as marvellous as the story of 
the grain sown by Robinson Crusoe from 
the chaff in the sacks which he secured 
from the wreck of his ship. 

Every grain from the first four ears 
was saved and sown in a little field 
behind the monastery buildings. From 
that small beginning sprang seed for 
other fields, each yielding abundantly 
in turn, and coming in time to be the 
source from which America obtained the 
supplies which have made her thegreatest 
wheat-growing land in the world. 

Old Growths for New Soils 

We do not suppose that only four 
grains of wheat were introduced into 
America, but that was the beginning 
in those primitive far-off days, when 
scientific agriculture was unknown and 
the skilled breeding of new wheats was 
as remote from farming imagination as 
the use of mechanical tractors. 

But Columbus had been before Cortes 
as a pioneer with new crops across the 
Atlantic. The gift of the conqueror of 
Mexico was accidentalthe great 
Genoese took out old growths for new 
soils by. set . design. . 

He planted the first wheat known in 
Hayti and to his astonishment saw it 


Tonbridge Says 
Good-Bye to Dobbin 

For the first time since the year 1550 
horse-power instead of horseflesh has 
drawn the governors to Tonbridge 
School on Skinner’s Day. 

The finest car in the world cannot look 
as picturesque as a pair of glossy horses, 
and the procession of governors is a 
procession no longer now that three 
motor-cars have replaced the landaus 
of yore. 

It is just a common or garden journey 
from station to school. How dreadful 
it would be - if the example spread to 
Lord Mayor’s Day and to Coronation 
Days 1 Morley, who has driven the 
governors for nearly forty years, must be 
shaking his head sadly over the change, 
and many beside him will regret that a 
custom nearly four centuries old should 
be abandoned. 

The Horse’s Hard Lot 

But horse lovers should rejoice. The 
horses that drew the governors' landaus 
on Skinner’s Day came from livery 
stables, and the lot of a livery stable 
horse when he grew old was pitiful 
indeed. From being a hired saddle 
horse he came to the cab rank, and then 
to the tinker’s cart, getting less to eat 
and more to pull the older he grew, till 
he dropped dead in struggling up a hill, 
or was sold to feed the hounds. Horse 
lovers ought to be glad that garages have 
sprung up and livery stables shut up. 

One of Captain Gronow’s anecdotes 
reminds us that it was not only the cab 
horse who was allowed to come to a 
miserable end by his master. After 
Waterloo all the wounded horses of the 
Household Brigade of cavalry were sold 
by auction. They were worth little 
owing to their damaged condition, and 
a sorry fate lay before them. Ungrateful 
England ! 

The Surgeon’s Old Pensioners 

Sir Astley Cooper, the greatest surgeon 
of his day and a very kindly soul, went 
to the sale and bought the twelve 
horses which were most severely hurt. 
He had them taken to his country house 
and there treated their injuries as care¬ 
fully as if the animals were dukes and 
princes. After many bullets and a great 
deal of shot had been extracted, and the 
wounds had healed, he turned the 
patients out in his park, to end their 
days at ease, as old warriors should. 

He was amused to see the horses form 
in line, charge, retreat, and then gallop 
off in high spirits. Nearly every day the 
old pensioners could be seen repeating 
the manoeuvres they had learned on the 
parade ground. 

If even the horses that helped to win 
Waterloo could be sold to catsmeat men 
and gipsies it is good to think that fewer 
and fewer horses will be bred, until at 
last the only horse owners left will be 
those who love them enough to pension 
them off in old age, like the good Sir 
Astley Cooper. 


Continued from the previous column 
ripen in two months. He took out the 
first cultivated vine cuttings and saw 
them take root and fruit, side by side 
with wild and worthless grapes like those 
which the Vikings had found on that 
part of the mainland which they called 
Vineland 500 years before. 

Garden herbs, too, Columbus gave 
the West Indies, and marvelled to find 
that in the rich soil, watered by dews 
and plentiful rains and warmed by- 
sunshine such as we seldom know, they 
came to perfection in 16 days, while 
such growths as melons, pumpkins, 
•and cucumbers matured in the open 
within a month of the seed being put 
in the ground. 

We owe America much for the things 
she had to give us, but-Cortes and 
Columbus gave her seeds of wealth 
which is still being richly harvested. 


THE PLANT HOG 

A New Enemy in 
the World 

STEALING BEAUTY FROM 
THE ROADS 

Under skilled guidance, says the 
Minister of Transport, the cost of 
making a road beautiful may be less 
than the cost of making it ugly. 

Fifty thousand pounds a mile is not 
unusual for the cost of making one of 
the new arterial roads, and for only v a 
little more that huge highway can be 
made beautiful with flowering shrubs, 
fruit trees, and bulbs. 

But the public must be educated to 
respect these things. It is terrible and 
shameful to think that 3000 bluebell 
and 3000 daffodil bulbs were stolen and 
80 trees destroyed on the Kingston 
Bypass this year. There is a proposal 
to plant primroses and cowslips on the 
banks near the Hook cross-roads, so that 
town-dwellers may enjoy their beauty 
when they travel on Sundays and holi¬ 
days. If they arc uprooted, then travel¬ 
lers will deserve to see nothing hereafter 
but bald ditches and black railings. 

A Selfish Practice 

Do we want ugly roads ? No ; nobody 
wants them. Before the Roads Beautify¬ 
ing Association does any planting it 
consults the A.A. and R.A.C. so that no 
planting shall be done which could be 
dangerous in any way. Road loveliness 
is as safe and as cheap as road ugliness. 
Only one thing prevents us from 
enjoying miles and miles of loveliness, 
and that is Selfishness. 

Selfish people cannot be content to 
share the beauty with everyone else. 
They must root it up and carry it bade 
to their home, where it usually dies. No 
public body is going to plant flowers and 
trees for selfish people to steal. So we 
shall be condemned to ugly roads for 
ever unless public opinion can suppress 
the Plant Hog. 

THE SNAKE THAT 
SWALLOWED A BLANKET 
And What Happened 

We are sorry to hear about the 
Cincinnati snake ; but if a snake will 
swallow a blanket he must expect a little 
discomfort. 

The Cincinnati snake is one of the 
finest specimens of boa constrictors in 
the Zoological Gardens there, one of 
those terrible things we like to admire 
from a distance, like a volcano, or a 
deep Exmoor bog. 

He was having his dinner as usual 
(a number of pigeons this time) and it 
appears someone had left a blanket 
lying about. The . snake took the 
corner of the blanket, which perhaps 
tasted a bit of pigeon, and began to 
swallow it. By the time his keeper 
came round the last bit of blanket was 
going convulsively out of sight. 

There is no doubt the boa constrictor 
would have given up the blanket to the 
keeper if it had been possible, but, alas ! 
he could not get the blanket to re¬ 
trieve its steps. And he was evidently 
in pain. The blanket seemed to be a 
trifle stodgy. 

The snake’s friends at the Zoo have 
done all they could, even to pouring 
half a gallon of oil down his throat, 
but at the time of writing it had 
been no good. The snake is unhappy, 
and will not look at his dinner. We 
are sorry to hear about it. but if he will. 
swallow a blanket-! 


TWO SORTS OF 
COURAGE 

The One That Dares and 
the One That Bears 

QUEEN AND A GIRL GUIDE 

The Royal Humane Society has 
awarded the first of this year’s Silver 
Medals to Leonard Thomson, a South 
Lowestoft fisher-lad of 18. 

When the drifter Forethought was 
at sea off the Shetlands, and the nets 
were being pulled on board, the mate 
was accidentally knocked overboard. 
Thomson was below, but he ran on deck, 
and without waiting to take off his 
oilskins and heavy rubber thigh boots 
he jumped overboard. 

He reached the mate and .Held him 
up for 20 or 30 minutes while the other 
men tried to get the boat alongside. 
The sea was very rough and bitterly cold, 
and when, with great difficulty, the two 
were got on board the mate was dead. 

Acting While Others Hesitate 

A braver or more dangerous rescue 
effort was seldom made than that 
plunge of Thomson’s, clad in his oilskins. 
His is the courage that is ever ready, 
that never counts the cost, that acts 
while others hesitate, often by its 
boldness saving a situation seeming 
hopeless. He is a good man to have at 
your side in perilous places. 

But there are other sorts of courage, 
and we need not go to sea, or to war, or 
into jungles to find them. 

When Queen Mary visited ail East 
End Hospital the other day she con¬ 
gratulated a little girl named Betty 
Fitch on whom the Girl Guides have 
bestowed their Medal of Merit. Last 
Christmas Betty was severely burned, 
and she has been lying in hospital ever 
since, bearing her agony with a courage 
which has won the admiration of all the 
doctors and nurses. 

There is a courage that dares, and a 
courage that bears, and the world needs 
them both. 


MARY FINDS HER LITTLE LAMB 

A party of girls tramping the Derby¬ 
shire Peak district the other day noticed 
a ewe following them and bleating 
piteously. Several times they did 
their best to drive it away, but it still 
followed them. 

At last one of the girls—appropriately 
named Mary—thought it would be well 
to follow the ewe and see what hap¬ 
pened. It led her for a considerable 
distance and then stopped by the side 
of a deep trench, and there, at the 
bottom," was a lamb. 

Evidently it had fallen in. The 
mother sheep knew that rescue was 
impossible without human aid, and so 
she persisted in seeking until she found 
it. The lamb was safely retrieved from 
its dangerous position. 

It is very curious that an exactly 
similar incident is recorded by De 
Quincey in his writings.. This is how the 
famous writer tells of his experience. 

“ Once in Westmorland I saw a ewe 
suddenly put off and abjure her own 
nature in a service of love—yes, slough 
it as completely as ever serpent sloughed 
its skin. Her lamb had fallen in a deep 
trench from which all escape was hope¬ 
less without the aid of man. And to 
man. she advanced, bleating clamor¬ 
ously, until he followed her and rescued 
her beloved lamb.” 

But who today would agree with 
De Quincey that the mother sheep " put 
off and abjured her own nature ” ? 
Surely her devotion to her Iamb, and 
her persistent courage in finding aid for 
it, were just as much parts of her own 
nature, and stronger parts, than her 
timidity in ordinary circumstances. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



BLAZING FORESTS 
Twelve hundred men assisted by 
aeroplanes have been lighting 
forest Fires in the north-west of 
Ontario, where the dry weather 
has caused serious outbreaks. 





GREENLAND’S TREES 
Among Greenland's few trees 
are the alder and willow, which 
grow to a man’s height. The 
alder keeps green till September, 
butthewiilowisalready withered. 


SIBERIA’S KITCHEN GARDENS 
In spite of the short summer 
vegetable-growing is carried on 
in Siberia asfarnorthasMarkovo, 
potatoes, beets,carrots, radishes, 
and cabbages doing well. 


CORK WOODS RUINED 
j Great forest fires have ».i 
been raging in the 
Gerona district of Cata¬ 
lonia, one of the centres 
of the Spanish cork 
industry, which has been 
practically ruined there. 


TL ANTIC 


A CAPITAL SWAMPED 
I Astonishing things have 
| been happening at 
. Khartoum. Though the 
I yearly rainfall there 
; averages only about ten 
■ inches, in two days 22 
I inches fell and 20,000 
mudhutsweredestroyed. 


ORANCES FROM BRAZIL 
In 1928 Brazil exported to Europe 
70,000 boxes of oranges and in 
four months in 1929 she has 
sent almost as many. In 1926 
she sent only 10,000. 



SAVING THE WHITE RHINO 
The white rhinoceros, of which 
according to the game warden’s 
report only 130 specimens sur¬ 
vive in Uganda, has been added 
to the Protectorate's list of com¬ 
pletely protected animals. 


THE CREAT REEF'S BIRDS 
Scientists who have been visit¬ 
ing the Great Barrier Reef esti¬ 
mate that 150,000 mutton-birds, 
or wedge-tailed shearwaters, 
make their home on one little 
island off Bundaberg. 


POOR PETER 

The Zoo Loses a Baby Elephant 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The Zoo has lost one of its most 
delightful baby animals, for Peter, the 
little African elephant, is dead. 

For the last few months this Zoo 
baby’s health was not good. Although 
he had managed to survive our long 
cheerless winter he had suffered con¬ 
siderably from lack of exercise, for it 
was impossible during the cold weather 
to take him for walks round the gardens, 
and so his legs became almost too weak 
to support his body. 

Sometimes Peter could hardly manage 
to walk, and as he obviously felt a great 
deal of pain it was feared that he was 
suffering from rickets. He was given 
special treatment; his diet was changed 
and he was fed only on greens and fruit, 
while his legs were massaged with oils. 

But if this treatment was to do any 
good it was essential that Peter should 
have plenty of fresh air and exercise 
and soft ground to walk on, and as 
space in Regent’s Park is limited it was 
decided to send Peter to the country 
branch at Whipsnade. 

So Peter said good-bye cto the Zoo 
and went to Whipsnade, but as soon as 
he arrived there he caught a chill and 
in a few days he was dead. 

The little elephant had many friends, 
but no one has felt his loss more than 
his playmate Nanny, the Nubian goat. 

As Nanny is harmless and never 
attempts to stray she is allowed to 
wander out of the little house in which 
she lives with Kathleen, the baby rhino¬ 
ceros, and another goat; and on the 
morning that Peter’s body was brought 
back to the Zoo Nanny must have wan¬ 
dered near the house where the post¬ 
mortem examination was being made, 
and caught a glimpse of her dead play¬ 
mate. There she stood, bleating pite¬ 
ously, and trying her utmost to get to her 
lost companion. 


THE LOST SICKLE 
A Problem of the Crops and 
the Rain 

England’s harvest will be gathered in 
by the reaper and binder. The man with 
the sickle is hard to find, and the farmers 
are this year mourning his disappearance. 

When August set heartily to work to 
make up with heavy rains for the 
drought of the earlier months, the down¬ 
fall beat down many crops of wheat 
and barley which had ripened too early. 

In Victorian days there would have 
been plenty of farm labourers able to 
wield a sickle and cut the fallen stalks, 
which a machine, however rapid and 
ingenious, can never do. But the sickle 
has nearly gone out in England, and 
many farmers complain that they 
will have to leave the crop lying in the 
fields. 

It is hard to satisfy a farmer, and 
even the abundant rain, when it came, 
was not what he wanted. But the 
damage to the crops was done only in 
the counties where they were heavy and 
thick. Most of the crops elsewhere were 
too light in the stalk to be beaten down. 

It is an ill rain which brings nobody 
any good. The fruit-growers are de¬ 
lighted, and the root crops will benefit. 


SWALLOWING A CAMERA 

A tiny camera is being used for taking 
photographs of the inside of the stomach. 

The camera has actually to be swal¬ 
lowed, or introduced through the throat 
into the stomach, where it takes 16 little 
stereoscopic snapshots of the interior one 
after the other. 

The camera is provided with its own 
electric light, which is so arranged that 
it throws the light on to whatever part 
of the stomach is facing the lens. 

These photographs are beautifully 
clear, and can be enlarged hundreds of 
times, providing the surgeon with a 
series of photographs which are of the 
greatest value in medical treatment. 


AN ELEPHANT’S GOOD 
TURN 

Remarkable Scene in a Street 

A few days ago the entire population 
of the little town of Ljusdal, in northern 
Sweden, was out in the streets enjoying 
the unusual and impressive sight of a 
German circus parading the main street 
with flying banners and gay music. 

Suddenly there was a cry of fear in 
the crowd, for in the middle of the road, 
quite alone and seemingly paralysed 
with fright, was a five-year-old boy in 
danger of being crushed by the elephant 
heading the parade. No one rushed to 
save him, for the little one was almost 
under the feet of the elephant, and 
everybody expected a catastrophe. 
Then, at the last moment, the huge 
animal tenderly seized the child with 
his trunk, lifted him out of the way of 
the procession and deposited him gently 
by the side of the street. 

The crowd cheered with delight, and 
the elephant went calmly on his way, 
evidently unconscious of the great 
popularity he had won in Ljusdal. 


HELP FROM THE SKIES 

An Indian boy named Samuel Cook 
was badly injured on the shore of James 
Bay, Canada. 

Sometimes medical aid must come at 
once or it comes too late. We do not 
know' whether Samuel Cook needed 
surgery, or oxygen, or antiseptics, but 
we do know that he needed urgently 
something v'hich no one within hundreds 
of miles could give him. If he had been 
in like case twenty years ago he must 
have died. 

But his friends, watching the skies, 
gave a shout when a bird-like thing grew 
into an aeroplane. Between dawn and 
dusk Flight-Lieutenant Higgins of the 
Canadian Air Force had flown 1200 
miles to bring help, and the Indian boy 
was saved. 


NATURE JUST IN TIME 
An Obliging Comet 
COMPLIMENT TO THE B.A. 

A most handsome compliment came 
out of the blue to the Astronomer-Royal, 
Sir Frank Dyson, while he and other 
astronomers of the British Association 
were visiting the Union Observatory in 
South Africa. It was a comet. 

The party of astronomers were the 
guests of Dr. Wood at the Observatory, 
and while they were examining the in¬ 
struments a telegram was handed in 
from Mr. Forbes, an amateur observer 
of Rondebosch, near Cape Town. 

The telegram announced that he had 
located a new comet, and gave its ap¬ 
proximate position in the skies, 

Such telegrams are customary from 
private observers, in order that the 
comet, if a new one, shall be imme¬ 
diately catalogued, or, if an old one, 
carefully watched by the larger tele¬ 
scopes of an official observatory. 

The skies had just timed this one to 
coincide with the visit of the astro¬ 
nomers, who spent the rest of the evening 
at the Observatory in searching for it. 
They found it and photographed it. 

Nature is never too soon or too late, 
but always just in time. 


A FLYING TELEPHONE 
ENGINEER 

In the age which is coming, when the 
sky will be thick with aeroplanes and 
both passengers and pilots will want to 
talk with the world, the telephone en¬ 
gineer will have a strenuous time. 

But this kind of telephone engineer 
is already in training. The Bell Tele¬ 
phone Laboratories have a flying wire¬ 
less workshop which is dealing with all 
kinds of problems relating to tele¬ 
phones in the air. 

The flying workshop is able to talk 
with London from the other side of the 
Atlantic. As time goes on it will be 
followed by a number of aeroplanes used 
for dealing with aerial talking problems. 
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In God’s Good Time 

Tn all the stories that have been 
* told of that most cheerful 
giver Mr. Bernhard Baron one 
wonderful thing stands out. 

This splendid man came into 
our English life out of the des¬ 
potism of the Russian Tsardom. ■ 

Unnumbered people in Eng¬ 
land have cause today to bless 
the name and memory of Bern- 
hard Baron, yet it is by a curious 
round of circumstances that Eng¬ 
land became his home. 

Seventy to eighty years ago the 
poor Jew was despised, perse¬ 
cuted, and beaten. He lived in 
poverty, he might die in a pogrom, 
which was a massacre of Jews— 
neither more nor less. 

Somewhere in Russia (in Ras¬ 
ter) lived a Jew who resolved 
that his boy should have a freer, 
happier life than his father had. 
So he scraped every penny to¬ 
gether that the family might go 
to America. 

They had a bitter struggle 
there, though Bernhard’s father 
told him a hundred times that 
anything was better than the 
hardships and cruelty he would 
have had to endure as a Cossack 
conscript, the life which he him¬ 
self had suffered. The boy 
found work in a tobacco factory, 
but the pay was too poor to 
pay for lodgings, so he used to 
sleep in one of the tobacco sheds. 

But he could have his dreams, 
and this little exile from Russia 
used to dream that one day he 
would make a fortune. He did, 
more than once, and more than 
once he was on the verge of 
losing it all again. At last 
fortune’s wheel began to turn for 
him, and when he was a man 
over fifty the fortune came to 
stay and to grow. 

The more it grew the more he 
gave. He gave to hospitals and 
homes and asylums. Orphans 
and crippled children he took 
under his golden wing. Nobody 
with a good cause ever went to 
him in vain, but he gave wisely 
and well. In all he gave away 
more than two millions. 

All his workpeople loved him. 
He was a godfather to them all, 
a sort of rich uncle who kept 
all their birthdays when his own 
came round. There is an old 
saying, often laughed at, about 
all being for the best in the best 
of all possible worlds. Bernhard 
Baron’s life puts the saying in 
a new light. If it had not been 
for the military slavery which the 
despotism of the Russian- Tsar¬ 
dom (as terrible in its way as the 
despotism of the Russian Bolshe¬ 
viks) inflicted on millions of 
miserable moujiks the little Baron 
family would never have left the 
sordid surroundings of Rastor. 
They did leave, and England 
profited by this cheerful giver. 
Somehow, somewhere, in God’s 
good time, the scales are weighted 
in favour of humanity. 


Why Not Do It? 

Qne generation healthily bred would 
probably save enough in hos¬ 
pitals and doctors to pay the cost of 
sweeping away the slums. 

Professor Lelean of 
Edinburgh University 
© 

No Tickets for Pau 

very clean and neat little town 
of France is Pau. Then why 
should it spoil our English roads ? 

As if there were not enough things 
to spoil our countryside we are asked 
to suffer ugly hoardings urging visitors 
to leave our lanes for the streets of Pau. 

We fail to see the point, and we beg 
our travelling readers not to patronise 
any town which advertises its own 
attractiveness by spoiling ours. 

No tickets for Pau, please ! 

© 

The Crime in the Nursery 

By an Aberdonian 

A CRIME was committed in an 
Aberdeenshire nursery the other 
evening. The offender, curiously 
enough, was let off with a kiss. 

The criminal was Rosemary, aged 
six, and the crime was that of secreting 
a copy of Alice under her blanket. 
The prisoner could not appear at the 
bar, having departed, golden-haired, 
into the abode of dreams. So the 
Judge kissed the round soft cheek and 
gently took away the book, and they 
say that Rosemary will have another 
chance. Tweedledum and Tweedledee 
told her, indeed, in her dream that she 
should soon read of them again ! 

© 

Shutting Life Out 

Walking to the C.N. office the other 
day we counted the number of 
taxis open to the summer sun. The 
number was One. 

The Professor of Public Health in 
Edinburgh on a similar day last year 
took a census of open windows in Edin¬ 
burgh. There were observed 2400 
windows in good-class homes. About 
2000 were shut, and only 200 wide open. 

And yet Edinburgh spends eight 
hundred thousand pounds a year on 
education, Professor Lelean remarks 
in giving us these figures. It is enough 
to make us miserable pessimists, but 
we refuse to give up. We are quite 
sure that common sense and oxygen 
will come to be popular even in taxis 
and Scotland in God’s good time. 

© 

How to be Popular 

If being liked is liked by you 
These little things arc things to do: 

Remove your litter, spare the grass, 
Or folk will hate you.as you pass. 

When driving, use your head, not horn, 
Or folk will wish you were not born. 

Keep colds abed, not spread them wide, 
Or folks will wish that you had died. 

And share your joys but not your woes, 
Or else your friends will turn to foes. 

And last, not leastly, be it spoke : 
Reform yourself, not other folk! 


Space to Live In 

Jn prison we give our prisoners so 
much space to live in. It is the 
same with children in the class-room. 
The only time the law does not insist 
on proper space is when children are 
asleep. It is one of the maddest things 
in the world. First Commissioner of Works 
© 

These Two 

We borrow from the pages of the 
British Weekly this little lament, 
which is called Calf Love : 

She does not love him now ; 

He would not wear her socks. 

She drives a Morris Cow, 

And he a Morris Ox. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

t would be difficult to enjoy the coun¬ 
try, we are told, if there were no 
London. It is a capital background. 

0 

Y speaker who has grown modest 
says he used to want the world. 
But he found the world did not want 
him. 

0 

|f the size of taxis is reduced the 
pedestrian will be able to dodge 

_ three taxis in the 

Peler Puck Wants same space as he 
now dodges two. 

0 

JJalf of Life is 
If. 

0 

NfiAGARA Falls 
have moved 
seven miles in 
30,0003-ears. Hard¬ 
ly any faster than 
Strand traffic. 

0 

You cannot, an 
essayist thinks, 
expect a man to 
behave like a pet 
Iamb. But he is 
never too old to 
look at times rather sheepish. 

0 

^ scientist say 7 s there are no real 
mosquitoes in this country. But 
the artificial ones are able to bite quite 
naturally. 

0 

Qirls and boys are said to have a 
different kind of pluck. And the 
girls get most of the feathers. 

© 

Exceeding All 

Long life’s a lovely thing to know, 
With lovely health and wealth, for¬ 
sooth, 

And lovely name and fame. But 0 
The loveliness of Youth ! 

James Whitcomb Riley 
© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
unknown friend has sent £1500 
worth of radium to Windsor 
Hospital. 

r jpiE Duchess of Bedford has flown 
from London to India and back 
in a few hours ever a week. 

A Perthshire friend of the Boy 
Scouts has given £5000 to the 
movement. 


An Old-Fashioned Girl 
in Brown Paper 

By Our Country Qirl 

" pEOPLE are getting better look¬ 
ing,” said the artist. 

A group of schoolgirls had just gone 
swinging along the beach in gym. 
tunics. There were sun-given roses 
on their cheeks, their eyes shone, and 
they laughed happily together. 

“ People are better looking,” the 
Country Girl said, " because- they are 
less vain.” 

" Are they ? ” asked the artist. 

" Of course,” the Country Girl 
said. “ Once upon a time girls made 
themselves ill and miserable to acquire 
tiny waists. No girl would do that 
now. Tight lacing gave them white 
faces and red noses. They made 
themselves uglier in trying to make 
themselves prettier.” 

“ Tight lacing was not the only 
misery girls suffered in the past,” 
said the artist, rolling over on the 
sand and turning the pages of a book. 
“ This is the Retrospections of Doro¬ 
thea Herbert, who lived between 1770 
and 1789. Listen to the sort of thing 
children had to submit to in those days.” 

He read aloud: 

Every night we were wrapd up like Pomatum 
Sticks in Greasy brown paper, and I’m sure 
if any stranger had seen us at night they 
would have taken She, Fanny, and I for three 
Egyptian mummies ready embalmd. 

Our hands, faces, and chests were com- 
pleatly covered with Tallow and brown paper, 
.made into various sorts of ointments. Our 
anns were suspended in the air by strong 
ropes fastend to the Tester of the bed. Our 
feet tied to the valance to stretch our legs 
and make us grow tall, or to prevent our 
kicking and plunging in the night by which 
we might have rubbd off the precious oint¬ 
ments that coverd us. 

To divert our agonies, which never let us 
sleep till near morning, we got into a way 
of telling stories in bed, and the laughter they 
excited was the only thing that saved us from 
sinking under excruciating torments as real 
martyrs to beauty. 

Little did the happy girls in gym. 
tunics guess what they had escaped ! 

" It was bad luck to be a girl in 
those days,” said the Country Girl. 

“ Or a boy,” retorted the artist. 
“ While Dorothea was suffering at 
home boys were suffering at school. 
Flogging and bullying were the order 
of the day. Children should really be 
congratulated on their good sense in 
being born in the Twentieth Century.” 

And so say all of us. 

© ■ 

A Prayer From a Little Room 

Here is a quiet room : 

Pause for a little space, 

And in the stillness cool 
With hands before thy face 
Pray for God’s grace. 

Let no unholy thought 
Enter thy musing mind ; 

Things that the world has wrought 
Unclean, untrue, unkind: 

Leave them behind. 

Pray for the strength of God ; 
Strength to await His plan. 

Rise from thy knees less clod 
Than when thy prayer began, 

More of a man. 

Hung in the first Toe II 
at Poperinghe in 1917 


Peler Puck Wants 
To Know 



What keeps the 
barometer down 
when the glass 
rises 
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A MEETING OF 
FISHES 

THE WATERS OF TWO 
CONTINENTS 

The Suez Canal Does What the 
Panama Canal Could Not Do 

NATURE’S FRONTIERS 

By Our Natural Historian 

One of the greatest disappointments 
which natural historians have experi¬ 
enced is compensated for by news of a 
natural triumph over artificial conditions. 

It had been hoped that the animal 
iife of the Atlantic and Pacific would 
meet and mingle with the coming of 
the Panama Canal, but it is the Suez 
Canal which has brought about such an 
encounter in another part of the world. 

When the Panama Canal was projected 
it was to have been cut at sea-level, 
so that there would have been a clear 
run from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Oceans and vice versa ; but ultimately 
a canal was built which necessitated a 
ship climbing upstairs, as it were, by- 
locks, and then downstairs on its way 
from one ocean to another. 

A French Discovery 

One link of the canal consists of a 
fresh-water lake fed by a constantly- 
flowing river, which to most ocean 
fishes would be as impassable as salt 
water to a frog. 

But the impossibility of the New 
World is an accomplished fact of the 
Old World. Asia has colonised Europe 
by way of the Suez Canal. A French 
scientist tells us that it has taken 
various forms of sea life between thirty 
and fort}- years to find their way from 
Eastern waters through the Suez Canal, 
and to establish themselves in the 
Mediterranean. They have done it 
now, for various crustaceans and other 
small sea life of the far waters of the 
Indian Ocean, akin to life forms of 
Eastern coasts, have invaded Europe 
and are actually putting to rout Mediter¬ 
ranean creatures which have been 
established there for all time, so far 
as is known. 

Nature and Man’s Handiwork 

Man could have done the work 
himself in as many weeks as Nature 
has taken years, but we know that 
the legions she sends out will prosper 
and establish themselves ; our acclima¬ 
tisation plans are attended by repeated 
failures, some *of them final. The 
lesson is, however, of fascinating interest 
as showing how Nature, slow but sure, 
profits by man’s contrivances as man 
profits by her opportunities and re¬ 
sources. The Mediterranean will never 
again be free from these products of 
the Indian Ocean and the great beyond. 

Nature is always at work to extend 
her frontiers, to give new domains to 
creatures which can succeed better 
than those with which they are brought 
into competition. The balance may be 
satisfactory to Nature, but it is often 
embarrassing to us. America has a 
slipper limpet which threatens great 
danger to our shellfish industry. This 
limpet has been accidentally' introduced 
to our waters, and in places it is swamp¬ 
ing our oyster beds and mussel fisheries. 
The limpet does not devour our natives ; 
it breeds in incredible numbers, sits 
down ou the oysters, as it were, and 
buries them. 

What Sea Currents Do 

Sea currents play us deadly tricks. 
A cold one has driven sardines from 
thc-ir native haunts. Four y-ears ago 
another current brought uncountable 
myriads of salps, a kind of jelly-fish, into 
the North Sea and ruined our herring 
season. The herrings were few' and small, 
and the supposition is that the salps 
ate, not the herrings, but the minute 
food forms on which herrings live. 

But we can no more control currents 
than we can bar out the life of Asia from 
the Mediterranean Sea. E. A. B. 


The Crow and its arithmetic 


Ccientists are never tired of praising 
K -' the intelligence of the bee. Certainly 
the bee-runs its hive better than men 
run any Government department. But —- 

Has a man of science ever had a bee 
on his study window-pane ? Bang, 
bang, bang goes the bee’s head on the 
glass, and after half an hour of it he still 
has not learned that glass is something 
you cannot fly through. All the time 
the lower sash is open, but you cannot 
induce the bee to leave the upper one. 

Birds have been called intelligent 
because they find their way across oceans 


and continents, butaKentfarmerhasbeen 
saying lately that birds cannot count. 

If he wants to shoot the crows that 
spoil his crops lie takes another man 
with him to the field and hides. Not a 
crow appears. 

“ We are much too clever,” they 
chuckle. “ We know what a man and 
a gun mean.” 

After a bit the farmer sends the other 
man away. Then the crows call to one 
another “He has gone! It is safe now! ” 

They cannot tell one man from two 
men, and so they get shot. 


A PICTURE IN THE MAKING 



The artist and her models 


In the studio 


Joan Manning-Saunders, the girl artist who had a painting accepted for the Royal Academy 
when she was only fourteen, is now engaged on a picture ol a Cornish family which she 
hopes will be accepted for next year’s Academy. In the first photograph we see the little 
models posing in the open air, and below they are gathered round the artist in her studio. 


GARRY GOES TO CHURCH 


E very Sunday morning Garry, a 
Scotch terrier of Southport, gets 
up feeling terribly important, because 
he has a day’s work in front of him. 

After breakfast, when he has had His 
collar properly arranged and is dressed 
for the day 7 , lie stands at the front 
door as if saying, “ Now, master, come 
along, it’s quite time we started.” 

For (would you believe it ?) Garry 
goes with his master, the Rev. P. T. 
Thompson, to church every Sunday 7 , 
and sits in the pulpit, 

It all happened in this way 7 . Garry 
is devoted to Mr. Thompson, and follows 
him everywhere. But at first his master 


used to leave the dog at home on 
Sundays, and then the light went out of 
life for Garry 7 . 

One Sunday 7 morning, however, Mr> 
Thompson smilingly 7 told his congre¬ 
gation that he really 7 did not see why the 
dog should not come to church, for he 
would probably prove a more regular 
attendant than any of them. The con¬ 
gregation was not unwilling, and now 
Garry 7 goes to church, and seems to 
understand the reverence expressed 
there. During the sermon he goes to 
sleep, but the minute the Benediction 
is pronounced he is on his feet, ready 
to go home. 


LAST SIGHT OF 
CAPTAIN SCOTT 

THE SPECK ON THE 
HORIZON 

British Admiral’s Story of a 
Poignant Hour in Polar History 

FATE OF TWO MEN 

Admiral Evans, now in command of the 
Australian Navy, has been describing at a 
luncheon the fast sight of Captain Scott. 
Admiral Evans, the last man to see Scott alive, 
was greatly' moved in telling the story of that 
day, which we give once more as he told it. 

Our leader came to my tent and asked 
me to send my companions away. He 
then said : “ I am now sure I can get 
to the South Pole, but I am not sure that 
I can get back again.” He asked me if 
I thought we could make the return 
journey of 8oo miles short-handed. If 
I could hand over one of my men, he 
having five and I three, he could so 
increase his speed that he would reach 
the Pole and get home alive. Of 
course I assented. 

Parting Cheers 

If ever a man’s footsteps were dogged 
by disaster and bad luck Scott’s were. 
If ever good fortune favoured a party 
of men it did mine. The next day my 7 
two men and myself harnessed up, and 
marched with \ Scott for two .miles. 
Then we halted, shook hands, and said 
Good-bye. As the party started we 
gave them three cheers, little knowing 
that those cheers were the last piece 
of appreciation they 7 were ever to know 
from the outside world. Scott turned 
southward, we toward the north, 
constantly looking over cur shoulders, 
until we saw the last of Scott, a tiny 7 
black speck on the white horizon of 
snow and ice. 

To save three-days journey when 
food was scarce we tobogganed down a 
wall of ice 2000 feet, high in 20 minutes, 
doing 60 miles an hour in places.. When 
we were nearly a hundred miles from the 
base 1 collapsed in my 7 harness and 
fell fainting. When I recovered I told 
mv companions that they must leave 
me in my sleeping-bag with whatever 
food they could spare. They 7 replied : 
" If one of us goes out we all go out.” 
This was the only case we had of insub¬ 
ordination during the expedition. 

Scott’s Tribute 

'File men put me in my sleeping-bag, 
placed me on a sledge, and dragged me 
lor lour days against a southerly 7 wind. 
One member of the party 7 went ahead 
end reached the base, where there was 
a doctor. When Scott waited for death 
ho was only eleven miles from a depot 
where there was food for a large party 
lor six weeks. 

If ever two men were served differ¬ 
ently by Providence it was my 7 leader 
and myself. I think the greatest tribute 
ever paid to me was when Scott said 
that i was an irresponsible person who 
faced success with a cheer and mis¬ 
fortune with a smile. 


A JAMBOREE CAR 
The Scouts’ Gilt to Their 
Chiet 

There was a striking little ceremony 
at the close of the Jamboree, when the 
gifts subscribed for secretly 7 and almost 
entirely 7 in pennies, were presented to 
Lord Baden-Powell. 

The subscriptions totalled /5123, and 
the gifts took the form of a Rolls-Roy-ce 
car, a caravan, a portrait of the Chief 
Scout, an address, and a cheque for C2750. 

As the scheme originated in Denmark 
it was fitting that the honour of making 
the presentation should fall to a Danish 
representative. We wish B.-P. many 
happy journeys in his new Rolls. 
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The Scout’s 21 Good Turns to the World 


'T'he Great Jamboree is over and belongs to history. Not 
r even the weather could spoil this famous event, though 
the boys were drenched in rain and steeped in mud, for a Scout 
smiles in all weathers. 

The 21 years of the Boy Scouts are complete,'and all of us 
have seen and felt something of this stirring movement in the 
life of the youth of the world. Here we wish to look back, 
while the fifty thousand Scouts are spreading themselves 
about the world on their way back to their 42 countries, and 
consider the incalculable service the Scout Movement has 
rendered to mankind in every land where it has made its way. 


The good Scout does a.Good Turn every day. It is something •. 
worth thinking about to imagine the effect of two million 
Good Turns every time the clock goes round. It means in 
these 21 years thousands of millions of Good Turns done to 
people of all sorts, in all sorts of places and. in all sorts of 
ways, and the thought of it all is.not to be lightly passed over. 
What we wish to do here, however, is to point out 21 Good 
Turns the Scouts have done to the world in these 21 years. 
Let us look at what this great movement has done wherever it 
is known, through the lives of the two million boys who belong 
to it in every quarter of the globe. 


1. It has been a great mixer 
of the youth of all lands 

How can young people get to know, 
understand, and like each other while 
they live wide apart in their homes over 
all the Earth ? There is but one way, 
and that is by each of them joining with 
groups of friends and learning (and 
acting up to) rules of life that are useful, 
fine, and noble, and fit them to be 
trusted. If they do that they can meet 
and mix as friends at once. 

That is what has happened. Each 
one who has the genuine Scout spirit 
can clasp hands heartily . with all the 
rest. They can feel themselves at once 
a band of brothers, which is what has 
been seen at the Jamboree. Differences 
of race and training, of colour and 
language, have all vanished, and all have 
met as good Scouts, intent on feeling and 
doing what is right toward each other. 
Is not that feeling in youth a vast gain 
for all the world ? 

2. It has revived the spirit of chivalry 

There was a time when the ideal of 
the best of men was 

To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 
To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 
and some part of the same spirit has 
been preserved in the minds of the most 
thoughtful of every company of Scouts. 
They know how fine a thing it is to be 
forgetful of self and to seek modestly to 
be of service to others, without pride of 
heart, or recognition, or reward, because 
that is giving willingly the best we can 
do. It is a noble revival. As it spreads 
it will raise mankind to a higher plane. 
The true Scout is that topmost type of 
manhood—the gentleman. It is not a 
thing to be talked of, but it is there. 

3. It has linked the love of 
service with love of country 

Without weakening in any way the 
natural love of the country into which 
one is born it has turned the thoughts 
of youth away from selfish and aggres¬ 
sive aims that arouse jealousy and ill- 
feeling, and it has directed them toward 
services that are good for all and only 
awaken honourable and manly rivalries. 

The Scout Movement began in Eng¬ 
land, but it has nothing in it inconsistent 
yvith the most sensitive patriotism of 
any other country. In the fullest 
degree it is international, and so has 
been welcomed everywhere. Its spirit 
is that of the broadest humanity. The 
Scout is proud to see his country 
forward in services that are helpful 
to all mankind. 

4. It has broken down the 
boundaries of class, sect, and party 

The Scout Movement does not know 
anything of the divisions into which, 
as time has gone on, men have grouped 
themselves. In it social differences 
disappear. It welcomes equally all the 
children of men. From prince to 
peasant boy, all are one if they accept 
its spirit of mutual brotherhood, help¬ 
fulness, and loyalty to its ideals. 

5. It has put discipline into the 
lives of myriads of boys 

- Before it framed itself in the fertile 
brain of its'founder, with his sympa¬ 
thetic knowledge of boyish instincts, 
there were blank spaces, outside of school 
and home influences, in the life of the 
average boy, with his eager activities 
and his love of adventure. For him it 
has organised a romance. It has taught 
him to play a fine game in a disciplined 


way for useful purposes that will be a 
preparation for the life ahead of him. 

6. It has spread about the 
world the love of the open air 

The love of the open air is natural to 
the inquiring mind of healthy youths 
He who has it not is to be pitied. 
Happily he is a rare specimen. Any 
sharp boy will absorb a good deal of 
experience from casual rambling, but 
how much richer will be his harvest 
under the guidance of those who know 
well the joys of travel ! No call into 
the treasure house of Nature has been 
so loud and clear as that of the leaders 
of the Boy Scouts. 

7. It has greatly developed 
the power of observation 

By a stroke of genius Robert Baden- 
Powell made scouting, which in its very 
essence is observation, the central idea 
of his movement. Its appeal to the 
young mind is irresistible. It was the 
seed grain from which a monumental 
growth has sprung. What boy does 
not thrill at the thought of being a 
tracker ? And many another form of 
observation follows and broadens natur¬ 
ally. Lost uses for the eyes come back 
to many who are led forth into the 
open-air life. It is a blessing broadcast 
through this world-wide Movement. 

8. It has promoted widely 
the practice of handicrafts 

A typical example of this admirable 
feature of the Scout system is the train¬ 
ing given in First Aid in the emergency 
of an accident. Two generations ago 
the likelihood of anyone being near by 
who knew what to do for temporary 
relief, and how to do it, when anyone 
was hurt was very slender, but now 
every well-trained unit of Scouts has 
some members who can give useful aid, 
and it is a kind of knowledge that will 
become quite general as the boys of 
today become the men of the future. 

9. It has interested boys in 
the idea of doing things 

From the-first the Scout Founder had 
in his mind the ideal of every man as a 
handy man. He knew the life where 
men are remote from the multitude of 
mechanical devices available for every 
emergency and must be able to help 
themselves by simple means. So the 
Scouts were expected to do whatever 
was required in their camping and 
training, using the simplest'of tools. 

A great and necessary lesson that, 
in contrast with modern forms of 
industry, where more and more a man 
is confined to some limited job as 
an expert. It is, too, in contrast with the 
knowledge that passes loosely into the 
head from books in schools, and never 
passes there through the sure use of 
hands. And many a boy excels in 
doing things in a practical way who is 
less expert in school studies. Scouting 
practice has become a very useful 
antidote to untested bookish theory, 
for the average boy loves doing things. 

10. It has made boys proud 
of relying on themselves 

In a much larger degree than was ever 
known before, the modern boy, of whom 
the Scout is the type, seeks to be like 
the sailorman who can go everyvyhere 
and do anything. And in many cases 
he succeeds. He hates to be dependent 
on help. He likes to do things for him¬ 
self and to feel he has done them well. 
The Scout Movement has given a needed 
training in this fine spirit. 


11. It has given millions of 
boys a high sense of honour 

In no way has the Boy Scout won 
so much public respect as by his under¬ 
standing of what true honour means. 
His code tells him to be truthful, to do 
the right thing because it is right, and 
for no other reason, and to feel that 
right doing is its own reward and does 
not even need praise. In this respect 
he far out-tops the general level of men. 
His kindness, his courtesy, his un¬ 
obtrusive helpfulness entirely without 
swank, have become a public model. So 
much is this so that if any Scout falls 
below the general standard of Scout 
honour the public notice it in a moment. 
That is the best of compliments to the 
rest of the Scouts. 

12. It has raised the stand¬ 
ard of health among boys 

This is manifestly true, and there are 
sound reasons for it. The open-air life 
and the sensible bodily exercises are fine 
aids. So also is a mind satisfied with 
trying to do good things. Particularly 
the good Scout feels it is his duty to the 
world, his country, and himself to keep 
fit. He will therefore avoid anything 
that tends to unfitness, in thought as well 
as in action. 

13. It has spread kindness to 
animals about the world 

No Scout could have the right Scout 
spirit and not be kind to animals. They 
are so limited in their powers and under¬ 
standing, and so dependent on us in 
many ways that we must be sympa¬ 
thetic toward them. Only a bully would 
treat animals otherwise than generously. 
And they respond to us so trustingly if 
we deserve it. The true Scout spirit 
must feel all this—and does feel it. So 
Scouts are leaders in the kindness to 
animals which is happily increasing in 
the world. 

14. It has given boys the desire 
and opportunity for travel 

The spirit of friendship between the 
boys of all nations who are in the Scout 
Movement has been felt generally by 
the public, and they are welcomed every¬ 
where. And so a good example is set for 
all of us. The Scout Movement itself 
sends many boys to countries which are 
foreign to them, and their uniform is a 
recommendation. 

One of the great hopes for the world 
is that all peoples should really know 
each other, and Scouts are strengthening 
that hope. Their travels broaden their 
minds, and they also weave ties of 
sympathy between land and land. 

15. It has saved many boys 
from the grip of the slums 

Though a large proportion of Boy 
Scouts do not come from the sad 
depression of the slums, there are enough 
of them to make us rejoice that the 
Movement has had a share in brighten¬ 
ing that depression. The Scouts have 
attracted to themselves thousands of lads 
from dismal surroundings, and have 
brought cheerfulness, open air, and 
a new hope into their lives. 

16. It has vastly increased 
the desire tor knowledge 

No one could have the experience of 
a Boy Scout without feeling the need for 
knowledge about a great number of 
things, even though the range of his 
out-of-door excursions may be local. 
To be in a movement that spreads 
over the world will also make him feel 


he must prepare to know more of other 
lands from which his comrades come. It 
is stimulating to be in such a vast com¬ 
pany of boys living for a high purpose.. 

17. It has made boys ashamed 
of being of no use in the world 

Any boy who understands the true 
Scout spirit must be a thoughtful boy, 
desirous of doing his fair share in the 
world’s work now and always. He 
will ask himself sooner or later, " Of 
what use can I be, now and as I grow 
older ? ’’ and in answer to the question 
he will see the need for a purpose in 
life. That is not something that will 
take anything away from the joy of life, 
but will add to it, as he feels that by his 
loyalty to his comradeship he is fitting 
himself for a greater helpfulness. 

18. It has encouraged tidiness 
and scorn of the Litter Lout 

Already the Scouts have made their 
influence felt distinctly in improving the 
land they live in. One notable example 
is their well-known activity in stemming 
the ugly defacement of English beauty 
by the thoughtless, selfish people who 
scatter their refuse about the country¬ 
side which they pretend to admire. If 
half the decent people were as active 
as Scouts are in making the country fit 
to see the vulgar Litter Lout would be 
shamed out of existence.' 

19. It has dealt a heavy blow 
at the tipping nuisance 

No Scout will ever take a tip for 
anything he does. - It would rob a 
good act of its gloss if he were paid for 
it. All workmen should be properly 
paid. But courtesies and kindnesses 
are beyond price. The stand made bv 
Scoutdom against the degrading custom 
of tipping is one of its chief virtues. 

20. It has greatly strengthened 
the barrier against war 

How can nations go to war with each 
other when its boys are friends and 
brother Scouts ? If we had a million 
Scouts in every great country, under¬ 
standing the true Scout spirit,: war 
between those countries would be as 
utterly impossible as it ought - to be. 
There could not be a stronger insurance 
against it. Already the insurance is not 
insignificant. It is the young who rule 
the future. If they think aright right 
will rule. And the greatest claim of the 
Scout Movement is that its spirit is the 
spirit of peace, and in essence the spirit 
of Christianity itself. 

21. It has taught boys the possi¬ 
bility of peaceful adventure 

The natural love of adventure swells 
high in the hearts of the young. It was 
largely on that fact that General Baden- 
Powell based his Scout system. It is 
tinged with adventure and romance. 
There will never be any slackening in the 
love of adventure while human nature 
remains what it is now. But the Scout 
Movement teaches that the world, teems 
with adventures that are noble and help¬ 
ful, and not . ugly and cruel, like war. 
There are evils like disease and ignorance 
and superstition and ill-feeling to be 
contended with and conquered, and 
blessings like knowledge and goodness 
to be won, and to those adventures the 
true Scout is called. 

Who will say that the Scout Move- 
sent has not done the world at least 
21 good turns in its 21 years ? 
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OCEAN TENNIS • THE RAVENS AT THE TOWER • A GIANT GIRDER 





A New Arrival—Among recent interesting arrivals at the London 
Zoo are two flying opossums which were born there. Here one 
of the little strangers is going for a ride on its mother’s back. 


The Tower Ravens—The ravens are among the mo3t popular Waiting For a Bite—This Richmond boy contrived to 
sights at the Tower of London. Hero two of them are seen make his fishing more exciting by sitting on a lofty 
receiving their daily ration of an egg apiece from a warder. perch, which gave him a bird’s-eye view of the water. 



Ocean Tennis—During ocean voyages great interest is shown in 
deck games. Two will-known tennis players are here seen on 
the Aquitartia playing deck tennis. 



The Daily Walk—Kalifa, a baby elephant born nearly a year ago 
in the Berlin Zoo, now takes a morning stroll round the grounds 
with his mother, as this picture shows. 






Baby’s First Dip—Baby’s first dipln the sea is always an event of great family interest. This Policemen in a Hurry—These two policemen are not pursuing motor-bandits although they 
sturdy little fellow seems to have no fear as Daddy lowers him into the water at Torquay while, are in such a hurry. They are engaged in a little friendly rivalry during a cycle race for 
as our picture shows, the other members of the family look on approvingly. constables in uniform at a Metropolitan Police sports meeting at Herne Hill. 


The City of Canals—While other cities of the world demand quick motor-transport Venice A Giant Girder—When this enormous girder, which weighs 70 tons and is more than 100 feet 
remains faithful to the picturesque gondola. Here we see gondolas waiting to be hired, long, was brought to London from the Midlands it travelled on three special trucks as seen.V 
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THE NEW LONDON 
RISING ABOUT US 

WHO SAYS WE ARE 
DYING ? 

Take a Penny Bus Ride From 
the Strand and See 

WORLD’S FINEST CITY 

London is so far from dying that when 
tve look about us it seems to have just 
been born again. 

When the Romans left Londinium 
many a head must have been shaken at 
the approaching decay of the famous 
and prosperous city. But the seed of 
London was mightier than the Roman 
occupation. It outlived the Roman 
Empire. It outgrew Rome, which, 
compared with it, is only a precious 
antique. London rather than Rome is 
the veritable Eternal City. 

Always New 

Youth upspringing, sending forth new 
branches, shoots, and tendrils—that is 
London. It is always new and always 
old, and the fondest Londoner who lives 
and dies within its widening boundaries 
seldom or never learns all there is to 
know of it. He may know it a little 
better than his father did, because the 
bright red bus will show him better than 
ever before how London is growing and 
help him to see the new kind of build¬ 
ing it is adding to itself. 

J ust one penny’s-worth of omnibus will 
dispel any idea that London is dying. 
It is a penny fare from Bush House in 
the Strand to Piccadilly Circus. Behold 
what a fine new city in stone has sprung 
up there in spite of the devastation and 
cost of the war. 

The Canyon of Kingsvvay 

There are the great blocks of buildings 
of which Bush House is the centre, and 
beyond them we can see the canyon of 
Kingsway with cliffs of offices on either 
side. At Wellington Street the corner 
has been buttressed with new and higher 
buildings on two sides, though two 
corners still await the touch of the 
architect’s wand. 

Along the Strand we can see the 
building influence spreading on either 
side, pulling down ugly old houses to 
replace them with new, altering shabby 
old frontages out of recognition, widen¬ 
ing the roadway, improving the site all 
the way to Trafalgar Square, where the 
new Canadian offices rise in proud 
dominion and the approaches to the 
Admiralty Arch are being made more 
worthy of it. The penny's-worth is 
not exhausted. There are new picture 
houses and theatres in the Haymarket; 
and the bottom of Regent Street is 
bristling with handsome new offices in 
Portland stone, with the fine view of the 
domed building across the Circus looking 
down as we approach. 

What the Banks Have Done 

These arc only a few of the ornaments 
in bricks and mortar and stone with 
which London has decked itself in the 
last ten years. The Bank of England set 
an example to Lombard Street, the 
Midland Bank followed its lead, and 
since then the bankers have laid an 
embargo on every good street corner, so 
that they may raise new buildings to 
eminence on these sites as stable as 
the gold standard. 

Nor are other spheres of financial 
influence lagging behind the banking 
interest. The penny bus ride up Park 
Lane discloses blocks of flats which 
recall the hanging gardens of Babylon; 
Oxford Street and Regent Street have 


Submarines For 
Alpine Peaks 

What To Do With Them 

There may yet be a use for sub¬ 
marines when these senseless" weapons 
are taken from the task imposed on them 
of killing their own and other crews. 
They may be set to explore the tops 
of mountains ! 

The suggestion arises from the return 
to San Francisco of the yacht Carnegie 
from the first part of her four-years 
voyage, which is being spent in examining 
the Earth’s magnetism on the floor of 
the oceans. 

The ship, which has been described 
in the C.N., has not a shred of iron or 
steel in her (even the officers’ buttons 
are of bone), so that her measurements 
of magnetism may be more accurate; 
and tier voyage, which has extended from 
Iceland to the South Pacific, has con¬ 
firmed the slow' swing of the North 
Magnetic Pole. 

In the course of the- soundings the 
Carnegie has discovered two submarine 
mountain ranges, one rising 10,000 feet 
above the ocean floor off Ecuador 
and another off the Chilean coast. 
Little wonder that this is an earthquake 
region; the ranges must often be 
slipping. 

A" fleet of submarines might tell 
science a good deal about these new 
Alps of the ocean, and should help in 
foretelling the earthquakes. 

GRANDPA AND 72 MORE 
Canada Receives Its Biggest 
Family 

There has arrived in Canada the 
biggest family group ever known to 
enter that Dominion. 

Headed by a grandpapa of 80 and 
w-ith a. baby of three bringing up the 
rear, the Anneter family took Quebec 
almost by storm. 

There are 12 subdivisions of this big 
family, with 73 members, all united by 
one name and one desire. In the 
spacious prairies of the West they dream 
of living a better life than in their fair 
but populous native Switzerland. 

Never, surely, was a happier emigra¬ 
tion. Mail}' of us have felt a longing for 
new lands and a new life, but many of 
us hang back because w r e cannot bear 
to leave our nearest and dearest.' The 
Anneter clan was so closely united that 
it refused to be separated, and when 
Uncle Fritz had resolved to go Uncle 
Christian decided lie must follow, and 
Aunt Marie began to look at maps as well. 

There is no homesickness for them, 
no anxious waiting for letters which 
never tell enough, and no fears that 
perhaps by the time Fritz is rich 
enough to save his passage money back 
Grandpapa may not be alive, or Baby 
may have forgotten him. 

We wish the Anneters much pros¬ 
perity and happiness. 


Continued Erom the previous column 
so recast themselves and clothed their 
frames with such new habiliments of 
architecture that a Londoner who has 
been away for long would hardly know 
these old familiar places. 

Beautiful buildings there arc, too, and 
architecture with new ideas. The 
Liberty Tudor shop, the new Radiator 
building, the sumptuous pile of the 
Imperial Chemicals Building near the 
Houses of Parliament, are examples to 
make the citizen proud. When the 
London County Council building adds 
to itself its missing wing (may it be soon) 
London may well be prouder than ever. 
And then the new Charing Cross—but 
enough with the mere thought of that 
great dream coming.true. In years the 
Londoner will look back and speak of 
our time as London’s Renaissance, and 
he will be right. London is making 
itself the finest modern city as she has 
always been the finest ancient city in 
the world. 


The Lonely man 
and His Literature 

Captain Scott’s Discovery is once 
more on her way to the scenes of 
tragedy and triumph with which her 
name will always be associated. 

She has left England for Australia, 
where she will pick up Sir Douglas 
Mawson and the rest of the gallant 
fellows who are to sail under his com¬ 
mand on the new Antarctic Expedition. 

In this famous old ship goes the library 
of books which are to solace the weary 
hours of benighted winter and blizzard 
days when no work can be done. 

Literature for these expeditions to 
the lonely wastes always involves 
thought and judgment, for during long 
spells of inactivity boredom and weari¬ 
ness try the stoutest heart and sunniest 
disposition. A very interesting chapter 
remains to be written on the books 
which have gone farthest North and 
farthest South. 

Shackleton’s Chief Inspiration 

More than one library is at the bottom 
of those icy seas, sunk with the ships 
which carried them. When Shackleton’s 
ship went down the loss of the books 
was a bad wrench, but it was only in 
sheer desperation that they were left. 
Limited for the great journey over the 
ice, after their vessel had disappeared, 
to two pounds of luggage per man, they 
cheerfully threw away their gold, they 
dropped their private letters through 
holes in the ice, they discarded even the 
lightest suitcases. 

Shackleton found chief inspiration in 
the Bible and Browning, and it is not 
certain that a tiny pocket edition of the 
poet did not accompany him on the 
great boat voyage from the ice to 
Elephant Island and South Georgia. 

The great South Sea is a mother of 
literature, and contributes to the Dis¬ 
covery’s present library. Had Shackle¬ 
ton’s men been better acquainted with 
it they might have solved one of their 
lesser "problems in the days of shortage 
and peril on the floating ice. For there 
they read the Ancient Mariner, and as 
they did so they v-ondered what became 
of his albatross, and grew still more 
hungry as they wished they could 
include it in their own diet. 

A Real Ancient Mariner 

There really w r as an Ancient Mariner, 
or, to put it more accurately, the shoot¬ 
ing of the albatross did actually happen. 
George Shelvocke, a polite pirate who 
carried the English flag accidentally into 
writers leagues and leagues south of 
Cape Horn, saw nothing of life for w'eeks 
together save “ one disconsolate black 
albatross.” 

This the mate ultimately shot, believ¬ 
ing from its colour that it was a bird of 
ill omen and that fair winds would attend 
its death. The incident was followed 
by six weeks of tempest; and Words¬ 
worth, discovering the incident in the 
book which Shelvocke wrote, suggested 
it to Coleridge for a poem. 

Robinson Crusoe is another fruit of 
Southward voyaging; and Gulliver’s 
Travels are believed to spring from 1 a 
satire centred in an imaginary Far 
South land. Shelvocke’s book revealed 
for the first time the inexhaustible 
nitrate wealth of Peru and the gold of 
California, but these had to be redis¬ 
covered for commerce nearly- a century' 
and a half later. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 


Five panels Brussels tapestry . £4095 
Painting by Canaletto . . . £-3990 

Portrait by Romney . . . £3150 

A Boccaccio manuscript . . £1800 

Queen Anne lacquer cabinet . £1029 
Portrait by Van Dyck . . . £578 

Elizabethan oak buffet . . . £546 

Painting by Rembrandt . . £500 

Letter written by Dickens . . £425 

Mahogany Chippendale table . £252 


1st edition Pride and Prejudice £1 55 
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THE WANDER BIRDS 

HOW YOUNG GERMANY 
SEES ITS HOMELAND 

Mighty Multitude of Travellers 
Who Sing as They Go 

A BED WHEREVER YOU ARE 

The Wander Birds have this y r ear been 
greatly enjoying their noble birthday- gift, 
the ancient Castle of Freusburg on the 
River Sieg in Westphalia. 

Who are these Wander Birds ? You 
must go to Germany to see them. 

They- are boys and girls, rich and poor, 
of every’ class and creed. They go on foot 
from the towns to every beauty spot in 
the country, singing as they go. The 
Association for German Inns of Youth 
looks after them, so that no boy- or girl, 
w-lien the shades of evening fall, need he 
without a comfortable bed and food and 
jolly companionship. 

A Castle of Youth 

The Castle of Freusburg had been 
falling to pieces for centuries before it 
was given to the Wander Birds. The 
Association has restored it, and dedicated 
it as a Castle of Youth. It is actually 
only one of 2300 Inns of Youth scattered 
throughout Germany. In all of fliem a 
comfortable bed is to be had for a few 
pence, and there are kitchens where the 
guests can do their cooking and big 
rooms for concerts and social gatherings. 

It was in 1911 that the movement first 
began. There were only a few Inns then, 
and 3000 lodgings were all that they 
furnished. Then a humble schoolmaster 
saw the immense possibilities of the 
movement and the urgent need for 
furnishing plenty of lodgings. By the 
time the war broke out 17,000 rooms ' 
were available. But it was after the war, 
when Germany turned her eyes to the 
future, that the movement really became 
a national one. There was no money for 
expensive holidays. Indeed, there was 
none for modest train excursions. “ Hik¬ 
ing ” became popular because it cost so 
little, and business people and farmers 
and landowners all joined in doing what, 
they could to make things easier for the 
boy and girl travellers. 

Three Million Lodgings 

Then the Trade Unions took a hand 
in the enterprise for they saw that 
the Wander Birds must not be allowed • 
to sleep in cold and damp and over¬ 
crowded quarters, or go without plain 
and simple food. Today there are no less 
than three million lodgings available for 
this mighty host of hikers, who can 
wander at will about the countryside 
and be sure of finding a comfortable bed 
at night. 

Nor is the movement confined any 
longer to the young. The Inns of Youth 
have grown so powerful that they now- 
permit adults and foreigners, for a 
trifling sum, to obtain a certificate at the 
head office in Hilchenbach, in West¬ 
phalia, and this certificate entitles 
w-hoever holds it to be a guest at any of 
the Inns where the Wander Birds go to 
rest and get good food and comfortable 
shelter for a shilling or two. 


FRIENDS MEET AT CHURCH 

A C.N. travelling correspondent has been 
holidaying in Scotland, and, twice going to 
church, found the. C.N. in the pulpit both 
times. She sends us this note. 

1 have j ust returned from a four-weeks 
holiday in Scotland. 

The first Sunday was spent in Edin¬ 
burgh. In the church I w-ent to in the 
morning the foundation of the children’s 
sermon was taken from the C.N. story 
of the deaf and dumb boy in Jeremiah, 
in the News. 

The third Sunday was spent at 
Grantown-on-Spey. In the church there 
the C.N. story of Elsie Buys a Miracle 
was told to the children. 
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The Childrens Jd ew spa per 


THE NORTHERN 
CROSS 


A Happy Little ELIZABETHAN ERA 
Family at the Zoo OF POLAND 


CYGNUS, THE CELESTIAL 
SWAN 


Wonderful Double Suns in the 
Depths of Space 


STREAMS OF STARS 


By the C.N. Astronomer 

A little to the east of Vega, the 
brilliant star almost overhead just now, 
is another star that is not quite so bright. 
This is Alpha in Cygnus, the chief star in 
this constellation. 

Cygnus, the celestial Swan, is often 
referred to as the Northern Cross because 
its brightest stars are arranged in the 
form of a Latin cross. It lies across the 
Milky Way and is full of stellar marvels, 
including many pairs of beautiful suns. 

Alpha in Cygnus, popularly known as 
Deneb and sometimes as Arided, is a 
sun far exceeding Vega in immensity, 
but is at a much greater distance. As 
well as can be ascertained at present, 
Deneb is between 500 and 600 light-years 
distant, and must radiate from 9000 to 
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The chief stars of Cygnus 


10,000 times the light of our Sun ; this 
gives us an idea of how big Deneb is. 

Beta in Cygnus, at the southern end 
of the longest arm of the cross, is one of 
the most beautiful double stars of the 
heavens ; the larger one, of third magni¬ 
tude, being of a golden hue and the other, 
of fifth magnitude, a rich blue tint. 

Quite a small telescope will show these 
two suns, but all the evidence available 
indicates that they have no physical 
connection and that we merely see them 
in the line of sight. 

The yellow sun appears to be very 
much farther away than the other, 
upward of a thousand light-years dis¬ 
tant ; it must, therefore, be one of the 
giant class of suns. 

The bluish sun is about 350 light-years 
distant, and so would appear to be much 
closer to us than to the other. 

These suns of Beta are travelling in 
different directions, and at different 
speeds, which also suggests that they 
have no physical connection. 

A Colossal Sun 

Gamma in Cygnus, situated where the 
four arms of the cross meet, is another 
colossal sun at an immense distance, 
nearly 15 million times as far as our Sun, 
its light taking 233 years to reach us. 
To shine so bright at this distance shows 
that Beta must radiate about 200 times 
the light of our Sun. Through field- 
glasses the region around Beta appears 
very beautiful, with star streams in 
remarkable curves, some of them 
arranged in pairs. Multitudes of others 
are just perceptible. 

Delta in Cygnus is a double star whose 
suns are close together and require a 
very powerful telescope to see them 
apart. They are of third and eighth 
magnitude, the smaller sun taking 376 
years to revolve round the larger. They 
are at a distance of about 60 light-years, 
the larger sun being somewhat greater 
than our own. 

Epsilon in Cygnus, a star about as 
bright as Delta, is but 74 light-years 
distant. There is no evidence of a com¬ 
panion sun revolving round it; if it 
had planets revolving round it as large 
as those of our Sun they would not be 
visible. This applies to all the stars, 
for not our world, not even Jupiter, is 
visible from any of them, though they 
possessed the greatest telescopic power 
known. G. F. M. 


Three Sturdy Cubs For 
the King’s Lions 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

At last the Zoo has some lion cubs, 
for Pat and Doris, a pair of young lions 
deposited in the menagerie by the King 
last year, have become the proud parents 
of three fine cubs. 

Hitherto the Zoo’s practice has been 
to separate Lion House fathers from 
their mates when cubs appeared; but 
as Pat and Doris are a most affectionate 
couple the lion has been allowed to 
remain with his family, and so far this 
arrangement has worked well. 

Pat takes a keen paternal interest in 
his offspring and helps Doris to look 
after them ; and the picture of the little 
family all together is a very happy one. 

Excellent Parents 

Both Pat and Doris have been great 
pets ever since they arrived at the Zoo. 
Although they are such excellent parents 
their desire to protect their babies has 
not changed their natures, for they still 
come to the bars of the cage to be 
stroked by admirers. 

But they seem to have made a rule 
that only one of them must come to the 
bars at once, for if Doris leaves the cubs 
Pat at once goes to them, and keeps 
guard until their mother returns. 

Baby lions are spotted for several 
months after they are born, and their 
coats are soft and woolly. They are 
blind at birth, but their eyes open on 
the seventh day. They have a queer 
little cry very like a kitten’s, and queer 
also are their attempts to walk as 
they grow stronger. The mother lioness 
plays with her babies and smacks them 
with her paw when they arc naughty, 
as all mother cats will, whether they are 
tame or wild. 

A Housing Shortage 

When Pat and Doris arrived at the 
Zoo there was a housing shortage in the 
Lion House, so a part of the service 
passage was wired off, and here the 
young lions were imprisoned. 

Since the birth of the cubs this cage 
has proved an excellent one, for here 
Doris is away from the noise and bustle 
of the public, yet, as she is not hidden 
out of sight in a dark sleeping apartment, 
the keeper is able to see that the cubs 
are getting enough food and attention. 

But their home has only a tiny out¬ 
door compartment, and so, when the 
baby lions are able to walk, arrange¬ 
ments will be made for the mother to 
have access to one of the big outdoor 
dens, so that she can take her youngsters 
into the fresh air and show them off to 
admiring Zoo visitors. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions'must be asked on postcards: one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

What is the Chemical Composition 
of Lime? 

It is calcium monoxide, represented by 
the chemical formula CaO. 

What Are the Seven Seas? 

North and South Atlantic, North and 
South Pacific, Indian, Arctic, and Antarctic 
Oceans. 

Which Planet Was Last Discovered ? 

Neptune was discovered independently 
in 1846 by Professor Adams, an English 
scientist, and M. Leverrier, a French 
astronomer. 

What is the Origin of “ God Tempers the 
Wind to the Shorn Lamb ” ? 

It is a sentiment found in varying forms- 
in the proverbs of various nations. In this 
exact 'form it occurs in Sterne's Senti¬ 
mental Journey. 

Can Sound Travel in a Vacuum ? 

No; sound travels by means of waves 
in the air, and if there is no air there can 
be no transmission of sound. Of course 
sound can be transmitted by means of 
electricity through the waves cf ether, but to 
be audible on receipt there must be air. 


Marvel of a New Port 

SYMBOL OF A NATION’S 
NEW LIFE 

We islanders can hardly conceive 
how much a country is handicapped 
if it has no port. 

Eight years ago Poland was land¬ 
locked. Then came her golden oppor¬ 
tunity. The Treaty of Versailles had 
given to this much-tried nation the small 
village of Gdynia, near Danzig, on the 
Baltic coast, and in 1921 Poland began 
to make use of her outlet to the seas 
of the world. 1 

Now Poland has astonished all Europe, 
for in eight years a huge port has been 
created which handles two million tons 
a year. The Poles, who are working with 
furious energy to make themselves 
once more a great nation, intend to 
make Gdynia one of the greatest ports 
in Europe with a tonnage of at least 
15 millions. The busy mushroom town 
of Gdynia, which in 1919 was a village 
of 120 inhabitants, is now an eloquent 
symbol of the nation’s new birth. 

Rapidly Increasing Trade 

A training-ship and nautical college 
have already been installed and are 
significant of these landsmen’s sudden 
contact with the sea. There is also a 
mill with machinery for husking great 
cargoes of rice from the Far East 
before it is distributed to the countries 
of Europe. Certainly it is Poland’s 
Elizabethan era. 

Very big ships can now be accommo¬ 
dated in an outer basin protected from 
the sea, and a large fleet has regular 
sailings between Gdynia and London. 
Poland’s trade is increasing by leaps 
and bounds ; five years ago 9000 tons 
were handled by the port, last year the 
figures reached nearly two million tons. 

It is wonderful what a nation can do 
if it wants a thing badly enough. We 
hope Poland will one day put the same 
energy and enthusiasm into helping 
her fellow nations to do away with war. 

. SCIENTISTS MAKE A 
LITTLE MONEY 
And America Pays for a War 

The Royal Institution, the home of 
Humphry Davy, Michael Faraday, and 
Professor Tyndall, is selling its American 
War of Independence manuscripts to 
raise money for its scientific work. 

Only a scientific institution of the 
first order could have found a way to 
make money out of a war ; and though 
the war took place 150 years ago and 
cost Great Britain more than she could 
afford to lose, the Royal Institution’s 
peaceful achievement is one of a very 
high order. The Institution has plucked 
a brand from the burning. 

There is reason to hope that it will 
be a brand of a large size, because in 
America a high value is set on these 
letters, statements, and reports which 
deal with the last two years of the war 
which began in 1776. 

There are 60 volumes of them, and 
they were given to the Institution by a 
pious benefactor, Mr. John Symons, in 
1804. Mr. Symons builded better than 
he knew. Little could he have foreseen 
that more than a hundred years later 
this fiery material -would forward the 
research work on low temperatures and 
the conduction of electricity. 

The Royal Institution is to be con¬ 
gratulated on its good sense. The con¬ 
tents of the manuscripts are known and 
recorded. The manuscripts themselves 
are of higher value to good American's 
than to ourselves. They want them, and 
Science wants money. Also, as a final 
argument, the Americans have greater 
reason to be proud of the American 
War of Independence than we have. 


II 


Builds-up 

ENERGY 

and 


ROBUST 

HEALTH 

T HE energy and vitality 
children are so prodigal 
in spending have to be made 
good from the energy-creating 
elements to he obtained only 
from nourishment. The child¬ 
ren are growing—physically 
and mentally—and more nour¬ 
ishment is essential for healthy 
growth than ordinary food 
contains. 


Every food element necessary 
to make them sturdy and strong 
and to give them energy 
is contained in “ Ovaltine ’’ 
in accurately adjusted pro¬ 
portions. From no other soui ce 
can be obtained the concen¬ 
trated, correctly balanced and 
easily digested nourishment 
extracted from Nature’s best 
foods—malt, milk and eggs. 

Make “ Ovaltine ” your child¬ 
ren’s daily beverage. Let them 
drink it with and between 
meals and before going to bed. 
Then note their increased 
energy and vitality. See on their 
cheeks the glow which comes 
only from the enjoyment of per¬ 
fect health. Watch them as they 
grow up with sturdy bodies, 
sound nerves and alert minds. 


Delicious 

OV/ILTINE 

TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE 

Hot or Cold 

Prices in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland 1/3, 2/- and 3/9 per (in. 
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MONARCH OF 
GREAT SPACES 

THE MOOSE IN EXILE 

Canadian Migrant Flourishing 
in New Zealand 


A WILD HOME AMONG 
THE FIORDS 


The broad-antlered moose, monarch of 
the forests and wastes of Canada, is 
thriving as an immigrant in the moun¬ 
tainous region at the extreme south-west 
Of the South Island of New Zealand. 

First liberated in 1910, these animals 
have spread over a large area of country 
adjoining the sounds and peninsulas of 
New Zealand’s picturesque Fiordland. 

Readers of the C.N. will think it a 
pity that deer should have been intro¬ 
duced into New Zealand solely for the 
purpose of giving so-called sportsmen 
something to shoot at. There were no 
native animals in New Zealand when the 
white man settled there, but all sorts of 
deer have been liberated in the un¬ 
inhabited parts of the Dominion to 
provide living targets for men with rifles. 

Giant of the Deer Family 

Perhaps this form of sport is not quite 
so mean or barbarous as the hunting of 
deer with packs of hounds in Somerset, 
for the herds in the wild mountains of 
New Zealand have a fair chance of 
escaping the bullets of all but the most 
persistent hunters. 

All the same, the C.N. cannot say it is 
pleased to learn that a so-called sports¬ 
man has had the distinction of shooting 
the first moose. It is interesting to 
learn that this giant of the deer family 
has found conditions in his new home so 
much to his liking, showing how wild 
animals can adapt themselves to new 
sorts of food in a new country. 

A moose will climb anywhere and 
swim anywhere. The precipitous bluffs 
descending straight into the water that 
form such a barrier to the progress of 
the hunter are no obstacle to the moose, 
for if the moose could not climb over 
them they would swim 200 or 300 yards 
through the swirling water to round 
them. Their food is the leaves and the 
bark of various native trees. A photo¬ 
graph of a tree trunk which had been 
barked to a height of 11 feet shows 
the tremendous height of the animals. 

Wonderfully Beautiful Country 

The country in which these New 
Zealand moose live is wild, but wonder¬ 
fully beautiful; steep hills follow each 
other in a series of steps up to the 
mountains, where at the 3600-feet line 
the bush stops. Everywhere up to that 
line is covered with the most dense 
native bush. In the damp climate ferns 
grow to a height and in a luxuriance 
seldom equalled. 

Neither European nor Maori had ever 
set foot on most of the ground covered 
by the man who has just shot the first 
moose. With such a huge area of 
unknown country to work the hunters 
had a herculean task to track down these 
animals, which never congregate in herds 
but travel either alone or in pairs. 

Deer, moose, and native birds are 
almost the only animals in the bush ; 
almost, but not quite, for a pest is there 
in the weasel. That this animal should 
have reached the district is a tribute to 
its tenacity and strength, for it could 
only have travelled overland through all 
the wild country that separates the 
Fiordland of New Zealand from the 
inhabited districts. Some people are 
afraid that its presence will almost 
certainly mean the gradual extinction of 
ground birds. 


Last Month’s Weather 

LONDON RAINFALL 


Sunshine 257 hours 
Rainfall 2'60 ins. 
Dry days . . 22 

Wet days . . 9 

Hottest day. 16 th 
Coldest day . . 1 st 


Aberdeen . 3-82 ins. 
Liverpool . 3'02 ins. 
Dublin . . 2'60ins. 

Edinburgh . 2-40 ins. 
Croydon. . 177 ins. 
Southampton 1-22 ins. 


A YOUNG MAN'S FAREWELL TO HlS COUNTRY 


The Minister of War in France has received 
this letter from a young Frenchman who has 
left his Fatherland rather than be a conscript. 

ir, I am twenty years old, on the 
verge of coming of age. Thus I can 
dispose of myself without a guardian. 

The ordinary and extraordinary taxes 
appear to be no longer sufficient. I 
shall now have to pay my debt to the 
Fatherland in becoming a soldier. 

There may have been a time long ago 
when the craft of arms may have been 
half-justified by the necessity of defence 
against barbarians. At the present 
level of civilisation, however, this is no 
longer justifiable. It has no longer 
any meaning, and I refuse to bear arms 
in order to learn how to kill my fellows, 
although they may speak a foreign 
language. 

, My body belongs to me and not to 
society ; my conscience rejects partici¬ 
pation in a destructive work. 

France has signed a Pact outlawing 
war, but simultaneously you pursue 


armaments with great zeal. Your 
official science encourages research work 
for the destruction of humanity. Your 
decrees and laws become more and more 
oppressive for all those who want a 
better humanity. 

While the war credits which you 
accepted a little while ago amount to 
nearly twelve milliards, the budget for 
fighting social evils is ignominious. 

To such a pacifism I cannot adhere. 
France is my native country, but your 
laws do not allow me to live here in 
liberty, in peace with myself, with my 
conscience. I obey my conscience and 
decline to follow your laws and regu¬ 
lations. 

I therefore put the necessary distance 
between you and myself, so that on a 
more hospitable soil I may quietly 
live and hope for better days when the 
word Fraternity will no longer be 
written in France only on the front of 
your buildings. 


THE MAN WHO STOOD BY LIVINGSTONE 


T he C.N, has received from the Rev. 

W. J. Ramplcy, of the Church 
Missionary Society at Kabare, P.O. 
Sagana Station, Kenya, East Africa, 
a communication respecting Matthew 
Wellington, who was with Dr. Living¬ 
stone during the last 
two years of the ex¬ 
plorer’s life, and is the 
last of the native 
band who brought 
the hero’s body to 
the coast. 

For several years 
Mr. Rampley has 
paid an annual visit 
to this fine old native. 



Matthew Wellington 


who is the only personal link the world 
still has with the closing years of 
Livingstone’s labours. Matthew Welling¬ 
ton is now 85 years old, and cannot 
be expected to live mucli longer. Mr. 
Rampley visited him a few days 
before writing his letter to the Editor 
of the C.N. in the middle of June. He 
found Wellington busy in his garden 
though too feeble to do hard work. He 
was feeling keenly the recent death of 
his wife, and it seems as if the old man’s 
life may end in poverty. 


A few years ago a fund was raised for 
him in Kenya, and from it he has been 
receiving ten shillings a week, but the 
fund is now exhausted. Mr. Rampley 
is most anxious to be able to arrange 
that the good man’s remaining years 
should be free from anxiety, and he asks 
that the C.N. will reproduce his picture 
and put his case before its readers. 

Of course this state of things ought 
not to persist for a moment. The whole 
mission world hails Livingstone as one 
of its noblest heroes. This aged African 
was one of the men who served him, 
in life and after his death, with a 
splendid devotion. To allow such a man 
to sink into poverty in extreme age 
would be a shame that would smirch 
Missions and Governments and all of 
us who know what may happen and 
do not help. Very little money is 
needed to give him comfort and ease of 
mind, and it ought instantly to be 
forthcoming. 

The C.N. makes this statement of the 
position on the direct authority of the 
missionary whose address is given 
above, and who has personal knowledge 
of all the circumstances. Need more 
be said ? 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL OF CRIPPLEDOM 


R ound’ an old windmill on Chailey 
Heath in the heart of Sussex is a 
school for boys and girls who have been 
crippled at the outset of their struggle 
with life. The school is to give them 
courage and skill to cope with Life’s 
Handicap. 

The old windmill is maimed, too, its 
sails blown down in a storm. But it 
will arise again to cope with the battle 
and the breeze ; and so will the 300 
boys and girls of the Heritage Craft 
Schools of Chailey, if those more fortu¬ 
nate and better off than they will give 
them the crutch of their support—and 
subscriptions. 

For, needless to say, the Heritage 
Craft Schools, like every good work 
that grows, needs money, and the C.N. 
can think of no better way of contribu¬ 
ting to the General Thanksgiving which 
is felt by Great Britain at the recovery 
of the King, and for which all of us seek 
some form of expression. The Prince of 
Wales has sent a gift of £525 from a 
friend and from himself to help on the 
good work. 

The help is needed for rebuilding the 
rather shabby huts, the Kitchener Huts, 


a legacy from the Great War, in which 
the children are housed, and for replacing 
them with some building more enduring. 
The huts, as they are, are a reminder of 
past fears and wounds and distresses. 
The new Chailey will be a sign of the 
new hope that has come to the world. 

In the Heritage Cralt Schools the 
crippled boys and girls are taught all the 
arts and crafts that they can learn. The 
crippled children learn self-reliance be¬ 
cause they have something to base it on. 
They are so educated, all of them in some 
craft that suits their disability, that 
when they leave the school there is some¬ 
thing they can do, and are proud of 
having learned, by which they can 
partially earn their own living. 

They can feel that after all, and in spite 
of all, they are citizens of the great world. 
They have begun the good fight; and 
Chailey, by doing all it can to give them 
sound health in their imperfect bodies, 
has also done its utmost to give them 
the minds and hearts to do their best. 

It is not much to ask that they shall 
receive a little help from those whose 
hearts are sound and whose start in life 
has been better. 


SAMUEL PLIMSOLL 
BY THE THAMES 

Why He is There 

THE SAFETY LINE ON THE SHIP 

The first time a boy goes down to a 
great dock he wants to know why some 
ships have a line along the side, a line 
near the water. 

Then someone says: “That is a 
British ship. All British ships have that 
line, and they must not be loaded so 
that the line sinks below the level of the 
water. It prevents greedy owners from 
loading the ship till she is unsafe and the 
men’s lives are in danger. They call it 
the Plimsoll Line, and they call the man 
who invented it the Sailor’s Friend.” 

Now, 30 years after his death, a 
memorial to Samuel Plimsoll is set up in 
the Thames Embankment Gardens. His 
bust is erected on a granite plinth and 
column, and in the surrounding railings 
the designer has introduced the Plimsoll 
Line and sea-horses. 

The Sailor’s Friend 

This, the first memorial to Plimsoll, 
was erected by the National Union ol 
Seamen out of their feeling of gratitude 
to the Sailor’s Friend. 

In 1873 Samuel Plimsoll, M.P., pub¬ 
lished a little pamphlet called Our 
Seamen which startled the natioual 
conscience. As a result of that the 
Merchant Shipping Act was passed in 
1876 empowering the Board of Trade 
to detain any vessel deemed unsafe, 
ordering a loadline to be marked on 
ships, and imposing penalties for over¬ 
loading. It was the overloading of the 
ship in an American port that led to the 
sinking of the Vestris, with the loss of 
over a hundred lives, not long ago. 

It might be thought that England is 
a little late in setting up this memorial 
to the Sailor’s Friend, and yet perhaps it 
is not fair to say that Mr. Ferdinand 
Blundstone’s bust of Plimsoll is his 
first memorial. Every British ship 
scattered over the seas of the world is 
his memorial. 


A DAY’S GOOD DEED 
How It Was Done in the Navy 

Here is an instance of a day’s " good 
deed ” from the Navy, or more par¬ 
ticularly from H.M.S. Nelson. 

That great battleship lay recently off 
Rothesay, Western Scotland, while a 
party of boys sent from Glasgow through 
the Holiday Fund longingly watched 
people who could pay for a boat-ride 
going out to see the ship. 

Then the launch of H.M.S. Nelson was 
seen approaching the shore. The com¬ 
mander of the battleship had heard of 
the boys’ disappointment, and was 
sending for them. 

So out to the ship they went and 
wandered all over her, hearing all about 
her from clever guides. They were 
photographed, given something to eat, 
and then returned to the shore where 
their camp was. 

Moreover, there was £5 in the pocket 
of their teacher to be spent on the lads 
during their stay in Rothesay. 

How is that for a day’s good deed by 
th'e Navy ? 


This year’s Canadian apple crop is the 
largest since 1923. 

An oak signpost set up in 1770 still 
points the way to London at Brownhills 
in Staffs. 

A Swan in Mid-Ocean 

A white swan has been seen flying 
in mid-Atlantic by a liner 900 miles 
from land. 

The Pope's Stamps 

There was a regular stampede in the 
Vatican city when the new post office 
was opened, one buyer buying ^32,000 
worth of stamps. 
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True Tales of Bird Friends 

The nesting season has brought us a number of interesting letters, official 
and personal, about bird life, and here we give a selection from them. 


SAVE THE SEA-BIRDS 

The Royal Society for the Protection 
of Birds is continuing its humane 
attempts to save birds from the cruel 
death caused by 
oil floating on the 
world’s seas. 

It has prepared 
an adhesive stamp 
picturing a sea¬ 
bird in trouble cry¬ 
ing for help and 
bearing the words 
“Urge ship¬ 
owners .to instal 
oil separators and so save the sea-birds.” 

The stamps are issued in English, 
French, German, and Italian, and the 
Society (82, Victoria Street, S.W. 1) will 
gladly supply them to bird lovers who 
will use them to give publicity to the 
appeal. It is a call to which all kind 
hearts will respond. 

COMPANIONSHIP WITH BIRDS 

The Scottish Society for the Pro¬ 
tection of Wild Birds lias circulated a 
letter from a member who is bedridden 
and who tells in a charming way of the 
interest from bird life which reaches her 
through her bedroom window. 

During the frost early in the year 
she had seven’robins either perching on 
her window-sill or flying about her room. 

The larger birds were fed at the 
kitchen door, while the smaller birds 
frequented the bedroom window close 
beside her bed. Two half coconuts and 
a string of peanuts brought eight tits 
hanging at once on the suspended food. 

Several times (she says) robins and 
finches appeared at the window with their 
toes bound together by icc. One numbed 
robin tumbled in at the window on the 
bed and seemed gone, but a scrap of 
butter revived him. After lying on the 
quilt for a time he was gradually restored 
and grew as impudent and inquisitive 
as usual, and spent the whole day in her 
room examining everything. In the 
evening he flew away. 

The tits later brought their young to 
the window and fed them there and 
taught them to feed. The shy hedge- 
sparrow is a regular visitor and, quite 
tame, even sings his song to her. It 
is a lovely picture of understanding 
between birds and human beings they 
can trust. 

A THRUSH FAMILY 

A young Sheffield reader gives an 
account of a domesticated family of 
thrushes, l'or two years they built 
their nest behind a garden hut. This 
year, knowing they would not be hurt, 
they came inside the hut. 

There they built their nest on a seed 
catalogue lying on a shelf over the door. 
The nest was lastened to the catalogue 


by a cement of mud and water run into 
holes pecked in the paper, and also round 
the strongest pieces of grass at the 
bottom of the nest. 

Presently the eggs appeared : and 
later three young birds, almost all head 
and beak with no feathers. 

The family has helped to feed them 
with scraps of food. 

A PERSISTENT WATER-HEN 

From the neighbourhood of Lincoln 
comes an interesting account of the 
triumphantdeterminationof a water-hen. 

From her nest on the edge of a pond 
five eggs were taken. She laid more, and 
they also were stolen. Then she de¬ 
cided to build on the other side of the 
pond. The same misfortune befell her. 

Still she did not give up her task but 
built yet a third nest. Again she lost 
her eggs. A fourth nest was then built 
where the first nest had been and she has 
“ sat ’’ at last on four eggs. 

The water-hen has been known to lay 
13 eggs. This series of layings is very 
remarkable. 

WHY ARE SWALLOWS FEWER ? 

Has the use of petrol through the 
popularity of the motor-car any bearing 
on the decrease in the number of 
swallows ? 

This is a question raised by a Cornish 
reader owing to the following experience. 

His father and grandfather, lovers 
of birds, allowed swallows to build for 
many years under the roof of a carpenter’s 
workshop. A door in a loft was opened 
to admit them. 

Our correspondent bought a motor¬ 
car and brought it into the building. 
The swallows fiercely objected to it and 
attacked it and its owner. They then 
flew away and have never returned. 
They have now been absent seven years. 

A STRANGE HOME FOR ROBINS 

At a country railway station near 
Guildford a pair of robins have success¬ 
fully reared a brood of three birds under 
the’stone coping of the platform above 
the metals where a brick had been dis¬ 
placed to allow a pipe to pass through. 

Engines stopped daily exactly 
opposite the place where the nest was 
situated. Also a crossing was there, 
used by the porters in carrying luggage 
from platform to platform. The sitting 
bird did not show the least fear when 
she was closely approached. 

The young birds were put in a place 
of safety lest they should come to harm 
owing to passing trains, and were reared 
till they tools wing and cared for them¬ 
selves. 

Our correspondent who relates the 
incident thinks (and we agree) that the 
kindness shown by all concerned to the 
birds in their strange position deserves 
a cordial record. 



The Story of a Pair of Trousers 


J oe Hjcgins has a pair of new pants. 
This is how he got them. 

Joe has no father, but he has a lot of 
brothers and sisters, so as soon as he 
was old enough he went to work. 

Unfortunately the mill where he 
worked soon closed down, and he had 
to look elsewhere for work. However, 
he found a better job than he had 
before and thought he had better dress 
to fit the occasion. So his mother 
allowed him to put on his Sunday best. 

Off he went on his bicycle to begin 
his work; and very fine he felt. His 
nearest way lay along the towing-path 
of the canal. Cycles were not allowed 
on the path, but Joe risked it. He was 
enjoying a rather exciting experience 
when suddenly he saw what made his 
heart leap. Somebody was in the water. 

It was a girl, in the middle of the 
canal. He could not reach-her from the 
side, nor could he swim. He jumped off 
his cycle and glanced round, but nobody 


was near, and he could not see anything 
by which he could reach and help the 
girl. What could he do ? 

Then he remembered his pants. 
Hurriedly taking them off, he held on 
tightly to the braces and flung the pants 
out to the struggling girl. She frantic¬ 
ally caught at them, but missed them. 
Again Joe flung them out, and this time 
she caught hold, and Joe dragged her 
to safety. 

But his pants ! They were drenched 
and ruined, and there he stood shivering 
on the bank 1 By now other people had 
come up, and two long coats were found, 
one for the girl and one for Joe. And 
so each of them went home. 

That, however, was not quite the end. 
The girl’s father was very thankful that 
Mary had been saved, and, being an 
imaginative man, he arranged a Rescue 
Party. .When Joe shyly went to it he 
found he had got a new suit. Who. 
will say that he did not deserve it.? 


It’s the 

flavour Flavour FLAVOUR 
that has made these bars so 
popular 


York Milk is the milk choco¬ 
late with the new flavour, the 
real chocolate flavour that is 
quite different. You’ll love 
it! Get some of these 
big twopenny bars at 
the sweetshop 
to-night. 



Same high 
quality as. in 
the larger cakes 


ROWNTREFS 


YORK MILK 
2” BAR 


Harass? 


Something to sing aboutl 

Bird's cusiarci 

¥i good as ever* 




“Good! It’s 
Mason’s! And 


teetotal too! 


a 


Prime Beer can be made at 
home at a cost of only 6d. 
per gallon from a 9d. bottle of 


Mason’s 
Extract of Herbs 

Buy a bottle to-day from your grocer, chemist or stores, or 
send 1/- in stamps for bottle enough to make 8 gallons. 

NEWBALL AND MASON, LIMITED, NOTTINGHAM. 
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THE GOLD THIEVES 


By T. C. Bridges 

CHAPTER 17 
The Strange Canoe 

ruce gave a low whistle. Then he began 
feeling in his own pockets. 

" No use.” he said presently. “ I haven’t 
even a loose match. What are we going to 
do, Clive ? ” 

“ Sit tight and wait for daylight. There’s 
nothing else for it.” replied Clive. 

” I believe it’s going to rain,” said Bruce 
unhappily, “ and we’ve no axe, so we can’t 
make a shelter." 

“ There’s a good thick tree just ahead,” 
said Clive, peering through the gloom. 

“ That will give us some sort of shelter. 
Let’s get under it.” 

As they started toward the tree the dark 
silence of the forest was shivered by a scream 
so appalling that both pulled up short. 

“ What was it ? ” breathed Bruce. 

“ A panther," replied Clive, in an equally 
low tone. ” This is awkward, Bruce. He 
probably smells our meat.” 

“ Uncommon awkward,” agreed Bruce. 
“ Will he tackle us ? ” 

“ I don’t know. I hope not. X-■’’ 

He seized Bruce’s arm. “ There he is ! 
See his eyes ? ” 

Two lambent orbs glowing like green 
fire appeared among the dark brushwood 
not more than thirty yards away. Bruce 
flung up his gun, but Clive stopped him. 

” Don’t shoot unless you have to. You’ll 
only wound him and make him really cross,” 
he said. 

Bruce stood still, and in a minute the eyes 
disappeared. 

“ If we'd only got a fire we should be 
safe as houses,” he said; and suddenly 
Clive laughed.' " What an ass I am ! Of 
course we can have a fire. Get some dry 
stuff together, Bruce.” 

Bruce did not move. 

You’re crazy,” he said. " How can we 
make a fire without matches ?,’’ 

“ We’ve got something just as good as 
matches," Clive answered. " It was you 
putting up your gun reminded me.” 

” Cartridges ! ” exclaimed Bruce. “ Yes, 
of course.” 

He began raking up dry twigs and grass, 
and while he did this Clive cut open a 
cartridge and took out the shot. He filled 
in the empty space with scraps of torn 
paper, and, wadding them, fired the 
cartridge into the heap of dry stuff. The, 
smouldering sparks were soon blown into 
flame, and in a few minutes a cheery blaze 
illuminated the darkness. 

“ We must have two fires, Clive,” said 
Bruce ; “ one to keep the beasts off and 
the other for cooking.” 

Clive, who was cutting slices of moose 
meat with his sheath knife, agreed. They 
made a second small fire, and when it was 
hot enough stuck the meat on sharp- 
pointed sticks and toasted it over the embers. 

“ Bleak was right,” said Bruce as he 
finished his third steak. ” Moose meat is 
the best venison I ever struck. Now we’d 
better build a shelter in case it rains. We 
can cut some branches with our knives, and 
I know the trick of weaving them together.” 

Clive agreed, and, piling up the fire so as 
to have plenty of light, they soon built a 
good shelter. 

” Now we want larch branches to make 
a bed,” said Clive. 

“ I reckon your beds in camp arc good 
enough without making any new ones up 
here,” came a voice which made both the 
boys jump, and Bleak’s tall figure appeared 
out of the bushes. 

” How long have you been here ? ” de¬ 
manded Clive. 

“ Quite a while,” allowed Bleak, with his 
faint grin. “ I was watching to see if you 
had really learned the stuff I’ve been trying 
to teach you.” 

“ But how did you find us ? ” inquired 
Bruce in amazement. 

" I’ve got ears,” Bleak told him dryly. 
“ You ain’t such a long way from the 
river that I couldn’t hear you shoot. 
What was it you shot at—a catamount ? ” 

Clive chuckled and explained about the 
matches. 

“ Give me a slice of that venison,” said 
Bleak. “ The smell makes me right hungry. 
After that we’ll go back to camp. I’m 
reckoning the tent will be better to sleep 
under than this shelter. There’s some 
nasty weather coming.” 

The weather prophesied by Bleak arrived 
by morning—heavy - rain driven by 'a 


strong wind. But before it came the three 
we re snug enough in their tent, for Bleak 
brought them back through the dark woods 
in a way which savoured of magic to the 
two boys. 

In spite of the weather the boys were 
anxious to get off without delay, but Bleak 
told them frankly it was no use. The lake 
which Clive had seen, the Big Windy as it 
was called, would, he said, be far too rough 
for their canoe. 

After dinner the wind dropped, and Bleak 
consented to their starting, but the lake 
was still very rough, and they were glad 
to camp before dark on a projecting point. 
Luckily, the next day was calm and fine, 
and they were off at daylight. Big Windy 
was a large - lake, with several streams 
running into it. There were wooded.islands, 
tall clifis, and great points of land running 
out into the water. 

“ Room for an army to hide,” said Bruce, 
as he looked around doubtfully. 

” I don’t reckon they’re doing any 
hiding,” Bleak answered. "They’ll think 
of nothing at all except getting away with 
their gold.” 

Evening found them in the Lizard again, 
a bigger river now, and running almost 
due north. They camped on a sandy bank, 
and Bruce seized the last half hour of day¬ 
light to go fishing. He came back with a 
brace of fine rainbow trout of a couple of 
pounds each, which made a capital supper. 

All next morning they paddled at full 
speed, yet there was not a sign of the 
enemy. Even Bleak was a little puzzled, 
for he reckoned they had been travelling 
at least twice as fast as the thieves. They 
were thinking of landing for dinner and a 
short rest when Clive gave a quick cry and 
pointed to a canoe lying hauled up on a 
sloping beach on the east bank, a good way 
downstream. - 

" There they are ! ” he said swiftly. 

Bleak nodded, and drove the canoe in¬ 
shore. They hauled her up and hid her, 
then Bleak led them up through the woods 
toward a high bluff. It was a tough scramble 
to reach the top, and when they had got there 
Bleak told the boys to wait while he went 


forward to scout. Bruce was quivering 
with excitement, and Clive equally eager, 
though he did not show it so plainly. 

“ We’ll get ’em,” Bruce said. “ We won’t 
mess it up this time.” 

There -was a rustle in the bushes and Bleak 
came back. 

“ Well ? ” said Bruce eagerly. “ Did you 
see them ? ” 

“ They ain’t there,” was Bleak’s answer. 
“ And that ain’t their canoe.” 

CHAPTER 18 

Lanky Larsen 

Por a moment the boys were too sur- 
prised to speak. Clive was the first to 
find his voice. 

“ Who is it, then ? ” he asked. 

“ Don’t know,” replied Bleak. “ All I 
do know is it isn’t the thieves." 

Bruce spoke quickly. “I’ll tell you who 
it is. It’s Uncle Quentin.” 

“ Dad ! ” gasped Clive, jumping up. 
" Of course that’s it. Come on ! Hurry ! ” 

Bleak caught him. “ Steady, boy. I 
ain’t saying it mightn’t be your dad, but 
again it might be someone else, and you 
don’t want to go running into trouble. I 
reckon we’ll go along pretty quiet and get a 
look at the chap before he sees us.” 

He led the way back down the bluff, and 
they went softly through the edge of the 
woods until they were quite close to the 
canoe. Behind it and sheltered by seme 
bushes was a small, rough-looking tent, but 
there was no sign of life. 

Bleak made the boys wait in the trees 
while he went on. They saw him approach 
the tent and peer in. Then from inside 
came a hoarse voice. " Bleak ! " it said in a 
tone of sheer unbelief ; “ It’s never you ? ” 

Then came Bleak’s voice. “ Why, if it 
ain’t old Lanky himself ! What’s got you ? ” 

The boys hurried forward, and saw Bleak 
leaning over a man who lay on a blanket on 
the bare ground. He was longer and 
thinner than Bleak himself, and his face was 
terribly thin and covered with stubble of 
greying hair. 

“ A bear,” he was saying as they came 
up. “ Mauled me bad. I’ve been lying here 
two days, Bleak. No grub left, and I’d 

made up my mind I was finished when-- 

His voice died away, his eyes closed. 


Bleak turned to the boys. “ Get a fire 
going. Sharp now ! Plenty of hot water. 
We’ve got a job if we want to save him.” 

They beat all records in fire making, and 
while water boiled Bleak set to work on the 
wounded man. The bear’s claws had 
ripped all down one side, making such a 
terrible wound than it seemed a miracle he 
had ever got back to camp, let alone managed 
to wash and roughly bandage his injuries. 
But after that he had collapsed. While 
he w-as unconscious Bleak cleaned and 
dressed the wounds properly, and when 
he came round a cup of v r eak coffee with 
plenty of condensed milk was ready for 
him. His ej'es were full of gratitude as he 
looked up at Bleak. 

” That’s sure saved my life,” he said as 
he finished the drink. “ I could do with a 
drop more if you’ve got it handy.” He 
drank a second cup, and the way he revived 
was marvellous. Then all in a minute he 
went sound asleep. 

There was a softer look than usual in 
Bleak’s pale eyes as he watched the sleeping 
man. " I reckon the old lad’s right,” he 
said. " We came just in time to save him.” 

“ Who is he ? ” asked Clive. 

“ Larsen’s his name, but he’s known all 
through this country as Lanky. He’s a 
trapper and a square shooter. There ain’t 
a better man in these woods than Lanky 
Larsen. But this here is surely a bad 
fix,” he went on slowly. “ It’ll be all of ten 
days before he’s fit to travel, and we can’t 
leave him alone.” 

Bruce looked dreadfully dismayed, but 
Clive spoke up quickly. " I saw that. Bleak. 
You’ll have to stay and let us go on.” 

Bleak was silent for some moments. " I 
reckon that’s what it comes to," lie said at 
last. " But I sure hate to let you two boys 
go off alone.” He paused again. “Let’s 
talk it over, Clive. Wait till morning 
anyway. A few hours’ rest won’t do any 
of us any harm.” 

Though Clive and Bruce both hated the 
idea of delay they agreed, and afterwards 
were only too glad they had. When 
Larsen woke up after several hours’ good 
sleep he was better and able to talk, and his 
first question was what Bleak and the two 
boys were doing up here in the woods. 
Bleak explained, and of course asked 
Larsen if he had seen the thieves go by. 

“■There ain’t nobody gone by,” was 
Larsen’s surprising answer. “ I’ve been 
lying here watching the river ever since I 
got hurt, just a-praving that someone 
would come along.’ 

Clive’s eyes widened. He looked at Bleak. 
“ Then ,where are the thieves?” he de¬ 
manded. Bleak shook his head. 

“ I dunno, Maybe Lanky’s got some 
notion,” he said. 

Larsen considered. " It’s mighty funny," 
he said slowly. " If they were going to 
Nelson, as you think, this would be their 
shortest road. Looks to me something 
must have happened to make 'em change 
their minds.” 

“ And if they did change their minds’ 
where can . they have gone ? " Clive 
questioned. “ One thing’s sure ! They 
didn’t come back the way they went.” 

” I don’t reckon they did that,” agreed 
Larsen. “But there’s another way out of 
Big Windy,” he added. 

" First I’ve heard tell of it,” said Bleak. 

“ Yes, there ain’t many know of it,” 
Larsen answered. “ But that Lamar, 
he’d probably know. It goes out the west 
side, and it’s called the Bouche de Loup.” 

“ The Wolf's Mouth,” said Clive. 
“ Doesn’t sound quite healthy.” 

“ You’re right, son,” agreed Larsen, with 
a grim ring in his voice. “ There’s nothing , 
healthy about the Bouche de .Loup, and 
maybe that’s the very reason why Lamar 
took it—if he has done that.” 

“ What’s wrong with it ? ” asked Bruce 
eagerly. 

I ain’t sure,” said the trapper slowly. . 
“ I’ve never been down there. But the. 
Injuns won't go there, and you can’t get 
’em to talk about it.” 

Bleak frowned. " The Indians are super¬ 
stitious. I reckon it’s the Windigo they’re 
scared of.” 

“ What’s the Windigo ? ” demanded Bruce. 

“ Kind of Ghost of the Wilderness,” ex¬ 
plained Bleak. “Indians think it catches ’em 
up and flics away over, the trees with them.” 

“ I don’t think we need worry about the 
Windigo,” said Bruce with some, scorn. 
" What do you say, Clive ? " 

“ It’s Dad I’m worrying about, not the 
Windigo,” said Clive. Larsen looked grave: 

“ A place don’t get a bad name without 
good reason. I reckon there’s worse than 
ghosts up there at Wolf’s Mouth. The 
last chaps that went down there never, 
came back.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Jacko Pays the bill 

1\/Iother Jacko said that Adolphus was so extravagant he would certainly end in 
the workhouse. “Meanness I hate,” she declared, “but giving a waiter a 
shilling tip is sinful. I can’t think-what possesses him.” 

" Swank,” said Jacko. “ He hopes someone will take him for a lord.” 

Adolphus was certainly lording it when his young brother caught sight of him 
one day sitting at lunch at a window table in the Grand Hotel. 

“ He’s not doing himself badly,” murmured Jacko, who was watching from a 
discreet distance. “ Salmon mayonnaise, duck and green peas, and ch, my sainted 
aunt! Peach Melba ! ” 

The Peach Melba was too much for Jacko. He took the hotel steps at a stride 
and landed with a bump in a chair at Adolphus’s table. 



“ Be a sport, old man,” he begged, “ and stand me an ice.” 

Adolphus’s reply, when he had found his breath, was to call for his bill. 

A very smart waiter presented it with a flourish. 

, It was just then that Jacko felt something touch his foot; and while Adolphus was 
feverishly searching his pockets for his notecase Jacko leaned over and caught 
sight of it lying on the floor. 

“ I seem to have come without any money,” stammered Adolphus. 

The waiter politely waited. Jacko began to grin. 

“ Don’t worry ! ” he said sweetly. “ I’ll pay—but first I’ll have an ice. A 
big Peach Melba, please, waiter,” he cried. 

The ice came and Jacko ate it with relish. And when he had quite finished he 
paid the bill with a crisp pound note, handed the waiter half a crown, and stalked 
majestically out. 

“ Where did you get all that money ? ” demanded Adolphus, hurrying after him. 

" From your pocket-book, dear brother,” replied Jacko, holding it out. 
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Joymas Capers 

Lovely, lustrous teeth — 
abundant health—through 
Gibbs Dentifrice 

Jolly games with Gibbs 
Dentifrice quickly guide the 
kiddies into healthy habits 
that ensure perfect teeth. 
How lovely is the feel of that 
fragrant foam in the mouth 
—sweeping away all decay- 
causing matter. Such a clean 
taste—such refreshment. 

And the safe, sure polishing 
agent, calcium carbonate 
(chalk) brings out the natural 
pearly lustre. Safe cleaning, 
even at the danger line where 
teeth meet gums. The handy 
little case holds so much 
good—so neatly. 

Buy your case of Gibbs 
Dentifrice to-day. 

Your teeth are Ivory Castles — 
defend them with 



Large sire, 1/-; De Luxe size, 1/6; Refills, 
lid.; Popular size, 7id. Tubes, 6d. and 1/- 

{Tluse prices do not apply in the Irish I-'rce State.) 
D. & W. GIBBS. LTD., LondcLi, E.I. 


The Perfect 

Magazine for boys | 
and girls j 

Little Folks 

MONTHLY 1 /- 


Slti* 

CREMONA 

,itS QCTJzt i 

Tcget/ 


UHavc you tried Cremona Chocolate Toffee 2g 


Arthur Mee’s 
Monthly 

Read by more whole 
families than any other 
Magazine in the world 

The Only Magazine 
of Its Kind 


'~j~'HIS wonderful magazine is a 
monthly treasury of capti¬ 
vating articles, photographs from 
every part of the world, and ex¬ 
quisite pictures. 

Whatever your age it will delight 
you. Children love it and parents 
cannot lay the magazine aside 
without reading it from cover to 
cover, for it is unique in value and 
outlook. It deals with all the 
things that really matter in this 
world in a manner so simple that 
all can understand. 

It is edited by Arthur Mee, Editor 
of the Children’s Newspaper, and 
is the magazine which a Govern¬ 
ment Committee on Education 
declared to be excellent and be¬ 
yond praise. Order a copy today. 


The Monthly Companion of 
the Children’s Newspaper 


MY 

MAGAZINE 

September issue now on sale \ g. 


MATLOCK MODERN SCHOOL 


Perfect balance of mind and body culture is the 
goal of Matlock Modem School education, in which 
systematised outdoor life plays an important role. 
Tuition and training are entirely rational, but un¬ 
hampered by obsolete traditions incompatible with 
the march of 20tli century enlightenment. Here is 
a wonderful opportunity for parents whose ideals 
make them impatient with the trammels of un¬ 
imaginative routine. 

Girls and Yount 7 Boys at this beautifully situated School 
are healthful and progressive in mind and body—ate 
happy as the day is long. 700 feet above sea-level. 
South aspect, 

WHITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS to 
Matlock Modern School, Matlock. 

Principal . MRS. ALBERT LAW. 

Senior Mistress ... Miss Macdonald, M.A., B.Sc. 


MENS SANA IN CORPORE SANO 

_(HEALTHY MIND IN SOUND, BODY ) 



Residential for GIRLS and YOUNG BOYS on 
NEW HEALTH METHODS. ARTIFICIAL SUN¬ 
LIGHT under the supervision of a Trained Nurse. 
DIET on FOOD REFORM LINES. PERFECT 
HEALTH RECORD. Camping Holidays abroad. 
Matriculation. Arts and Crafts Studios. 



They say you 
can’t spend your 
twopence and have it 
as well. No, but you can 
spend it and have some- 
thing far better. You can 
have one of those large 
2d. bars of Nestle’s Milk 
Chocolate — that scrump¬ 
tious creamy choe. 

NESTLES 

M0Q.E& CHOCOLATE 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for l is. a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly, Mv 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14 s. 6d. ayear. (Canada 14 s.) 


THE BRAN TUB 

An Enigma 

Brought from the depths of the 
earth, 

And placed within a wooden box, 
From which I never issue forth, 
Though on my dwelling are no 
locks. 

Unceasingly I'm called upon 
To settle points which men contend. 
Though sometimes I’m considered 
dull, 

They take my statements in the 
end. Answer next week 

Wild Flower of the Week 

The Autumn Gentian 

"pms erect plant with its 
purplish, much-branched stem 
is quite common in dry chalky 
pastures all 
D£j> a over Great 

R uT Hi Britain and it 

is found as 
far North as 
the Arctic 
Circle, its 
rather large 
flowers of pale 
purplish blue 
only expand 
in bright sun- 
shin e, and 
from their 
shape have led 
country people to give the plant 
the name of'Autumn Bells. The 
gentian was named after Gentius, 
King of lllyricum, who twenty 
centuries ago is said to have dis¬ 
covered its medicinal virtues. 

Rough Seas 

'J'he waves that add to the en¬ 
joyment of seaside bathers 
can be terrible and destructive 
when they become really high. 
The biggest waves caused by the 
action of wind and tide are about 
50 feet high and about a quarter 
of a mile from crest to crest. 

Earthquakes produce much 
bigger waves, however. The great 
eruption at Krakatoa in 1883 was 
followed by waves 100 feet high, 
which drowned thousands “of 
people. 


Day and Night Chart 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight 
in the middle of next week. The 
daylight grows shojter^each day. 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning the planet Venus 
is in the East and Jupiter is in 
the S0uth- 
East. In the 
evening 
Saturn is in 
the South. 
Our picture 
shows the 
Moon as it 
may be seen 
on looking 
South at S a.m. on August 29. 

The Words We Speak and How 
They Came 

Gossip. Gossip is a curious 
word. It now means idle talk or 
an idle talker, but once it had 
the dignified and sacred meaning 
of a sponsor in baptism. To 
gossip was to attend a christening 
in this important capacity, and the 
literal meaning of the word is “ a 
relative of God.” As at such 
gatherings there was a great deal 
of talk and chattering among the 
friends and neighbours, and tire 
gossips, being important people, 
took the lead, a gossip came to 
mean a chatterer. 

Word Changing 
J am small, but, when entire} 

Of force to set a town on fire; 
Let but one letter disappear, 
l then may held a herd of deer. 
Take one more off, and then you’ll 
find 

I once contained all human kind. 

Answer next week 



Next Week’s Nature Calendar 

Martins are now collecting in 
great numbers on the roofs 
of houses. Swallows are singing. 
The stone curlew is heard clamour¬ 
ing The clouded-yellow butterfly 
appears. Peaches are ripe. Red 
bryony berries are ripe. 


lei Cn Parle Franpais 



Le bois Le bedeau Le tramway 


Qui done a scid ce morceau de bois ? 
Le bedeau me fera visiter l’eglise. 
Regardez l’imperiale du tramway. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


A Word Square 
DEAD 
EASE 
ASIA 
DEAR 


An Enigma 

Newspaper 


Diagonal Acrostic 
Boasting 
b Liz z ard 
stumbled 
r e m E m b e r 
slumBers 
b e f r i E n d 
f a r e w e L 1 
f o r e t e 1 L 


Beheaded Proverbs 

Feather by feather the goose is 
plucked. All is not gold that glit¬ 
ters. Safe bind, safe find. Strike 
while the iron is hot. The last drop 
H V-: i':r makes the cup run over. 
Step Words U, US, SUE, RUSE, 
SURGE, GROUSE, SURGEON, 
STURGEON 

A Chronogram Marlborough, Drake, 
Cook, Columbus, Collingwood, 
Victory—A 1 DCCCV. 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

'['HERE are 49 words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated by an asterisk in the clues 
which are given below. The answer will appear next week. 
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Reading Across. 1. Tractable. 4. A long beam. 7. A vessel. 
10. Fled. 11. A chair. 12. Water from the clouds. 14. Greediness. 
16. To draw into close compass. 17. Heraldic term for gold. 18. A11 
edict. 19. Declared. 21. Identical. 23 . Stopples. 25. A ball of 
thread. 27. A meadow. 28. Indicates pitch of stave in music. 29. 
Solicitude. 31. Destroys. 33. A street carriage. 34. A romance. 
35. A weal. 36. A printer’s measure. 37. To pierce. 38. Matured. 

Reading Down. 1. Open. 2. A boy. 3. Makes possible. 4. To 
place in position. 5. Rewards. 6. Preposition. 7. An obstruction. 
8. Lubricates. 9. Indefinite article. 11. To celebrate in song. 12. 
Rugged. 13. Folded. 15. A chest with holes for keeping fish alive 
in water. 16. To remove roughness. 17. Prophetic signification. 
20. Measure of land. 22. Foreign. 23. A round fleshy fruit.' 24. Mark 
left by a wound. 26. Enfold. 28. Commander of British Empire.* 
30. A beverage. 32. Tree of Central America yielding rubber. 34. In 
the direction of. 35. West Indies.* 


Dr MERRYMAN 

A Family Resemblance 
'['he teacher was examining 
Johnny’s homework. 

“ Johnny,” she said, “ this looks 
suspiciously like your sister’s 
writing.” 

Yes ? ” queried Johnny." Well, 
miss; >you see 1 used her'fountain 
pen.” 

Unsolicited Testimonial 
A well-known author was 
approached by the pro¬ 
prietors of a new patent medicine. 

“ Will you write a little appre¬ 
ciation of our medicine for £500 ? ” 
he was asked. 

. “ £500 ? ” queried the' author. 
“Why, for that I would take 
some! ” 


Another Injustice 



The hammer has a marvellous 
head. 

The saw is always wise. 

The chisel’s really very sharp, 

But the woodwork gets the prize. 

A Cloudy Outlook 

T HE bungalow was five miles 
from anywhere, but, accord¬ 
ing to the advertisement, it was 
ideal for a holiday abode.. 

it rained hard, and the roof 
leaked badly, so Mr. Smith rang 
up the agent. 

“ The water’s pouring through 
the roof! How long 'is this to 
last ? ” he demanded. 

“ I really can’t say,” was the 
reply. “ I’m no good' at all as a 
weather prophet.” 

Fishy 

'['he hotel boasted but one waiter 
and he was exceedingly slow. 
“ 1 say, waiter, what’s this ? ” 
demanded an angry customer. 
“ I ordered Vichy water.” 

“ Sorry, sir,” was the reply. 
“ It’s the water the haddock was 
boiled in', but it’s the only fishy 
water we have.” 

Does a Skyscraper Scrape? 

\ guide was conducting a party 
of visitors round New York. 
They stopped before the Wool- 
worth Building. 

“ That is a skyscraper,” he said 
laconically. 

“ Hm," muttered an old farmer, 
“ I’d like to see it at work.” 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

ne day in the middle of 
the eighteenth century a 
squadron of the British Fleet 
was cruising round the coast 
of Brittany, on their mission 
to annoy the French, who were 
then our enemy'. 

The admiral in command 
made up his mind to take 
Lorient, a busy seaport on 
the banks of the Scorf, where 
the Breton merchants traded 
with India. So he made a 
landing of guns, bluejackets, 
and redcoats, under General 
Sinclair, who called upon 
the town to surrender. 

Major de Villeneuve refused 
to do so. All the Breton noble¬ 
men and their tenants had 
come to his help and the town 
possessed a great many guns. 


@ © 

Thinking that the place was 
too strong for them, Sinclair 
took his troops back to the 
ships again. 

Had he but known it, the 
same kind of thing was going 
on in the enemy camp. A 
marshal had come to take 
charge of the defence and 
supersede Villeneuve. When 
he saw the English he thought 
they were much stronger than 
they really were, and if he 
had found anyone to -whom he 
could have yielded up his 
sword he would have sur¬ 
rendered gladly; but by 
that time the enemy were 
making shorewards. 

Once more the British were 
cruising round the coast, 
looking out for a fresh raid. 


The Churns that 

Word came to the admiral 
that the island of Groix in the 
Gulf of Morbihan would be 
easy to take. There was no 
one to man the forts. 

The fishermen who lived 
there in the winter months 
had not yet returned from 
their summer employ'ment of 
catching cod. 

The island of Groix was 
quite unprotected ; only the 
fishermen’s wives and children 
were left there and one man, 
the old priest. 

Great was the alarm in the 
island when the English ships 
were seen drawing near. 

But though the priest was 
old and alone among a crowd 
of women he had plenty of 
resource. He called all the 


Saved the Island 

housewives of his flock and 
bade them bring their butter- 
churns, which he set up round 
the forts, camouflaging them 
as cannon. 

The long blue swell of the 
Atlantic brought the English 
ships close to the flat coast, 
and the island hung with a 
haze, as it has always been, 
since the days when the 
Druid priestesses used to live 
there ; yet it was not so dense 
as to prevent the admiral 
from making out that the 
island was simply bristling 
with what he took to be guns of 
formidable size and strength. 

Majestically his frigates 
turned away. Thepriest and the 
butter-churns had saved the 
island of Groix between them. 




After your day’s work you are 
tired out. Your holidays: are 
spent resting becauseyou haven’t 
the energy to visit the wonder- 
ful sights nature has provided. 
Take a cup of the ‘Allenburys’ 
Diet at 11 a.m. and 10 p.m. and 
build a reserve of vitality that 
will enable you to enjoy all your 
leisure moments. Made from 
fresh rich creamy milk, whole 
wheat with added Vitamin D 
it is just what you require. 

Ready to drink in a minute 
—just add boiling ivater. 

Send 3d. in stamps for a } lb. trial sample. 

ALLEN fs? HANBURYS LTD. 

i ’ 37 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 



(Knitted Fabric) 


IT is part of Mothercraft to know 
all about the “ Liberty” Bodice 
—the standard garment for 
growing ups. TO know how 
snugly it fits, how it prevents 
undue fatigue and gives correct 
support in any position. 

TO know how the porous 
knitted’ fabric expands for 
breathing and graduates body 
temperature after exercise. 

AND to appreciate, too, that -a 
garment that washes and wears 
so splendidly is worth double 
and treble other cheaper makes. 


FREE GIFT.—Send us two paper coupons from 
recently purchased “ Liberty ” Bodices, with name 
and address of a friend not a “ Liberty ” Bodice 
wearer, and receive a charming skipping rope with 
bells. Dept. 5S, Libertyland, Market Harborough. 

* Ask your draper to show you the “Liberty” 
Bodice Combie. It has all the qualities of its 
famous twin, and it is expressly designed for 
those who prefer the perfect combination. 



CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 of thesv» coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. By return you will receive a handsome Lever 
Solf-Fillin.e FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Nib 
(Fine, Medium, or Broad), usually 10/6. Fleet pri'.e 4/*, 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9. De Luxe Model, 2/• 
extra. 
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